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THE DISSOLUTION. 


-. it is any gratification to a Prime Minister to strike a 
sudden stroke, to bewilder friends and foes, and sur- 
prise a whole nation, Mr. GLapsTonE enjoyed that gratifica- 
tion to the utmost last Saturday. The news that Parlia- 
ment had been dissolved without a word of warning, with- 
out anything having taken place that could even suggest 
that such a thing was possible, was received with an incre- 
dulity that was scarcely to be overcome by the statement 
of the fact in the morning papers and the perusal of Mr. 
G apstong’s manifesto. The blow had been dealt with such 
marvellous secrecy and rapidity that even minor members 
of the Government had not the remotest suspicion that a 
dissolution was intended. Probably even in the Cabinet 
itself there was not much less surprise than in 
the public at large. Mr. Giapstong suddenly invented the 
dissolution, but it was such a thing to invent that 
critical ingenuity set itself to work to discover some hidden 
reason for an event so mysterious. Even Mr. Disra£.i sub- 
sequently countenanced the tion that Mr. GLADSTONE 
might have feared to meet Parli + with the uncertainty 
as to whether he had not forfeited his seat hanging over 
him. But Mr. Guapstons has told his own story, and it is 
not very difficult to trace the outlines of what really 
happened. Recent defeats at isolated elections had made 
him anxious, but nothing more. When, however, the time 
came to give the final touch to the drafts of Ministerial 
measures, to frame the Quzen’s Speech, to ponder over 
what should be proposed and what could be carried, his heart 
ae to fail him. If he proposed small things, he would go 
ore the country in an attitude of humiliation. If he tried to 

do anything great and striking, a dying Parliament and an 
elated Opposition would expose him to the risk of defeat. 
All at once it occurred to him that the revenue returns were 
showing that the surplus would be very large. Bold schemes 
of finance crowded on him. He thought of the magnificent 
things he would like to do, and believed that he could 
easily invent some way of doing them. He was in posses- 
sion of a great treasure; he had the power of making a 
special use of a golden opportunity which he honestly 
believed no one else enjoyed. If he used his power for 
the benefit of the nation, if he remodelled the system of 
English finance, gave boons to this class and boons to 
that class, and yet showed how the nation might reckon 
on paying its way, what was to be his reward? If he 
had let things take their natural course, he would have 
explained his schemes to Parliament ; and if he could have 
shown them to be sound, he would have carried his financial 
measures and earned the gratitude of his countrymen. But 
statesmen and ies cannot live on gratitude. He wanted, 
and thought he might get for himself and his party, some- 
thing more substantial. The brilliant thought suddenly 
struck him that he might make a capital thing out of the 
situation. He would sell his secret at the price of a 
majority in a new Parliament. If the nation liked to give 
him such a majority, then it should know his secret, and 
should get money enough to remit a seventh of the whole 
taxation of the country without any one suffering. If it liked 
to throw away the pearl thrown ‘ehbes it, then it might bear 
the penalties of its folly. To offer this bargain had also many 
inating consequences. It relieved him from the painful 
memories of many partial defeats. It permitted fis to 
ade a pigeon-hole all the Bills which been half sha 
the coming Session. It seemed likely to divert the 
attention of pig-headed Liberals from their stupid causes 
of disunion. it would make the public reflect on the vast 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Ministry in which Mr. 
Warp Hont is Chancellor of the Exchequer. It made Mr. 
GLADSTONE once more everything to his party, and might 
make him once more the master of a Parliament. Fired 
with hopes so various and so sweet, tickled with the 
curious novelty of his invention, and hurried on by a 
passionate belief in himself and his devices, he acted on 
the impulse of the moment, got the QuEEN’s assent, rushed 
to Downing Street, andannounced that the famous Parlia- 
ment of 1868 had suddenly died. 

When things take their ordinary course, and an inspired 
Minister does not surpass by leaps and bounds the reason- 
able expectations of men, a Parliament is dissolved either 
because it approaches the end of its term or because there 
has been a Ministerial crisis. Tn the latter case a dissolution 
may come comparatively suddenly ; but the question which 
has been fatal to the Ministry has been and decided 
in the face of the country. Public opinion, under the 
= of Parliament, has had time to form itself, and 
the main principles to which the ~——e parties a 
are well we to the electors. If it is length of ym 
that at last kills a Parliament, the constituencies have 
time to select candidates, to review the general policy of 
parties, and to decide which of the issues raised by leading 
speakers are of real and immediate importance. But 
when a Ministry suddenly flames out in the face of 
the country with a dissolution, it is equally hard for 
constituencies and candidates to form satisfactory relations, 
and for the country at large to see the bearings of 
a large unknown subject all at once submitted to its con- 
sideration. There is no excuse for a dissolution so sudden 
and so unexpected to be found in Mr. Giapsrone’s mani- 
festo. If the recent defeats of the Government at Stroud 
and elsewhere, and the difficulty of a Ministry with im- 
paired authority carrying measures worth proposing and 
fighting for, are good reasons now for a dissolution, they 
were equally good reasons a month ago. If the electors 
were, as Mr. Forster sug: to be consulted whether 
they would like to have the Income-tax repealed, enough 
was known of the probable surplus a month ago to enable 
Mr. Giapstone to submit a proposal for the repeal of this 
tax to the electors. There was no reason why the dissolu- 
tion should be delayed until a few days before Parliament 
was to meet for the commencement of the Session. 
But this is not all. Not only was there no need to submit 
the question of the financial policy of the Government to the 
electoral body in this s and unlooked-for fashion, but 
the question was not one which ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the electors at all in the shape in which Mr. 
GapstonE put it, and in which alone it could answer his 
purposes to put it. Mr. Guapsrone does not really ask the 
electors whether they would like to have the Income-tax re- 
es and handsome contributions made from the Imperial 

xchequer to local purposes, and some undefined quantity 
of taxes remitted on articles of general consumption. Of 
course every one would like to get these advantages if it 
were possible. What Mr. Giapsrons asks the electors is 
whether they will give him a new lease of power if he 
promises to do these things and confer these advantages 
without giving any clue as to the means by which he pro- 
poses to work. The constituencies have, in their slow im- 
perfect manner, been discussing this and that question of 
general policy, and comparing candidate with candidate, 
y, when Mr. Grapstove breaks in upon 
them like a thunderbolt, and tells them that he will 
give them a week to decide whether they will or will not 


have their pockets filled in some inexplicable way. It is 
obvious that no means of treating the constituencies could 
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be more injurious to political morality, or more fatal to that 
gradual education of the people by Parliamentary discus- 
sion and cautious statesmanship which is the best antidote 
that remains to the spreading triumphs of vulgar and selfish 
mediocrity. 

A Liberal leader, however full he may be of one grand 
idea and one absorbing topic, has many other things to 
touch on when he issues such an address as that of Mr. 
Grapstonge to the Greenwich electors. He must go over 
the ground that belongs in one way or other, or which he 
wishes to belong, to his party. He must keep burning 
questions at least smouldering in their embers. Mr. Grap- 
STONE in his address did not neglect this part of his duty, 
but he treated every subject on which he touched 
as a man would do who believed that his financial de- 
vice was all-suflicient, and wished this all-sufficiency to 
be the keynote of his party in the coming elections. 
There ave three things which a Liberal leader would, under 
such circumstances, more especially desire. He would 
wish to keep plenty of ground open for future operations 
if his financial stroke proved successful. He would wish 
to treat the various questions which he showed he could 
raise as capable of easy solution, if only he took the pains 
to explain how this solution was to be attained ; and, lastly, 
he would wish to make his party forget their differences 
under the golden joy of an unlimited remission of taxation. 
Mr. Griapstone framed his address so as to attain as far as 
possible these desirable objects. He danced from one point 
to another. He landed, as the old navigators did, on a 
series of political islands, hoisted the Liberal flag on them, 
and sailed away. The Liberals were of course to go for the 
extension of the county franchise, and as to the ditficulty of 
the distribution of seats, perhaps peasant boroughs, if any 
one could understand what they meant, would meet the 
case. Perhaps, also, they would not, but then people who 
are going to pay very few taxes need not trouble themselves 
to go into speculative questions like that. The Liberal 
party is divided on the Education question. But why 
this idle quarrel? Differences as to School Boards 
and Denominationalism will look very small to men 
who stedfastly fix their gaze on the extinction of 
Schedule D. As to the Conservatives, they would please 
to observe that the Liberal flag had been hoisted on the 
islands of the Game-laws, liquor licences, entails, convey- 
ancing, metropolitan municipalities, the University revenues, 
and several others, and must take care not to trespass on 
ground already occupied by a sovereign Power. If they tried 
to intrude on these sacred territories, and if the constituen- 
cies were idiotic enough to sanction so irregular and repre- 
hensible a proceeding, the constituencies must take the 
consequences, and would never know how the magical feat 
which Mr. Guapstoxe offered to perform was really to be 
done. Nor would Mr. Gtapsione for a moment allow it to 
be supposed that the bliss of his financial millennium was 
disturbed by the just apprehension of any danger. The 
Ashantee war need treuble no one. In the first place, a war 
that does not in the least diminish a surplus is not much of 
a war; and then it is calculated to instil into us several 
wholesome moral lessons; and, lastly, how can any philan- 
thropist object to a war the end of which is to be that, after 
we have killed as many Ashantees as we think expe- 
dient, we are going to love all the rest? In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Gtapsroxs naturally appeals to the services 
rendered to the country in the last forty years by the 
Liberal party. He is quite entitled to do this, and no 
manifesto from his pen could be complete without such an 
appeal. The Liberal party has done great things in the 
last forty years, and some of the greatest have been done 
since Mr. Giapstone has been Prime Minister. But 
although we may honour statesmen for what they have 
done in the past, we ave obliged to judge their present 
policy by its own special character, and it is difficult to see 
anything in this sudden dissolution, and in Mr. GLapsTONr’s 
bargaining for the price of a financial secret, which raises 
the reputation of the Liberal party or adds to the benefits 
it has conferred on the country. 


THE BRIBE. 


most indefensible part of Mr. Grapstoxe’s Green- 
wich proclamation is the offer to buy amajority by the 
remission of the Income-tax ; and it is the more necessary 
that independent critics should remonstrate against a mis- 
chievous innovation, because from the special circumstances 


of the case Mr. GiapstTone was able to calculate on immunit 
from party censure. It might be plausibly argued that, in 
strict analogy to the law of elections, all his supporters 
ought to be unseated as having possibly owed their return 
to a flagrant act of bribery. The excuse that in this case 
the consideration will be paid to the voter, even if the 
hostile candidate succeeds, is met by the evidently con- 
certed statements of Mr. Granstone’s colleagues. Mr. 
CarpwELL, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Sransretp assert that 
the proposed financial change is so complex that it can be 
safely accomplished by Mr. Gtapstone alone. It would 
therefore appear that the Minister proposes to bribe the 
electors by a draft which requires his own personal 
signature. MarizorovGH was accused by his enemies of 
prolonging the war with France because he knew himself 
to be indispensable as General. Mr. GrapsTong is repre- 
sented by his friends as the only financier who can deal 
with the crisis which he has himself produced. In this casethe 
attempt at corruption is made, not by an ambiguous agent, 
but by the candidate in person; yet the smallest part of the 
impropriety consists in the undue influence which will be 
exercised over the constituencies. If it had been possible 
that the Minister could purchase votes with funds of which 
he could legitimately dispose, it might be useless to impeach 
the questionable bargain; but Mr. Giapsrone, as a trustee 
for the nation, has no right to promote his own political 
interest at the expense of the public revenue. It has 
hitherto been a point of honour with every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to keep his financial proposals secret until 
they are announced at the proper time to the House of 
Commons. Mr. Grapsroye first postpones the Budget by 
a dissolution, and then for party purposes discloses his in- 
tentions two or three months before the proper time. It is 
true that the continuance or abolition of the Income-tax 
will not directly affect commercial operations in the 
same manner in which modifications of the tariff influence 
the market ; but, in his exclusive concern for theprolongation 
of his own power, Mr. G:apstonr has not remembered that 
his daring bid for the support of payers of Income-tax 
renders it necessary also to announce a reduction of customs 
or excise duties. Accordingly, in direct violation of official 
precedent, he announces his intention of giving “some 
“ marked relief in the class of articles of popular consump- 
“tion.” Every dealer in tea, in sugar, and perhaps in 
malt, may be compelled during the early spring to regulate 
his purchases and prices with reference to the boons which are 
to form a part of the present election bribe. If direct and 
indirect taxes are reduced by equal amounts, Mr. Guapstone 
will have displayed a prodigality in corruption which has 
not been equalled since the latest days of the Roman 
Republic. Ten or eleven annual millions will have been 
distributed as largesse to the electors, who, as it is hoped, 
will not reflect that the Minister's liberality is exercised at 
their own expense. Half of the amount is to be supplied by 
the surplus with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no right to meddle until he asked the assent of the House 
of Commons to his financial scheme for the year. To refer the 
Budget in the first instance to the populace is a characteristic 
insult to Parliament. Election addresses substituted for 
official statements in the House of Commons bear a strong 
analogy to Royal Warrants. Whether an appeal to popular 
clamour, or the revival of an obsolete prerogative, supersedes 
the authority of Parliament, a step is in both cases taken 
towards the establishment of a democratic dictatorship. 


The sources from which the other five or six millions are 
to be drawn are indistinctly and yet significantly in- 
dicated. The present contributors of two-thirds of the 
revenue arising from the Income-tax may be well assured 
that they will have to pay for the relief both of themselves 
and their neighbours. In an earlier paragraph of his 
address Mr. GLapstone deprecates “the danger which would 
“arise if Parliament were gradually to lay upon labour a 
“ portion of the burdens hitherto borne by property.” As no 
party and no person had ever proposed any transfer of the 
kind, except in the form of a repeal of the Income-tax, it 
may be conjectured that Mr. Giapstone intends neither 
to relieve property nor to continue any immunity which 
it may at present enjoy. His purpose is more plainly 
intimated in the suggestion that “ moderate assistance 
“ may be had from judicious adjustments of existing taxes.” 
As the object is to supply a deficiency arbitrarily 
created in the revenue, judicious adjustment can only mean 
augmentation, although it might bear an opposite interpre- 
tation if there were a question of the taxes which affect the 
majority of electors. There can be no doubt that one of 
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Mr. Giapstone’s judicious adjustments will be the increase 
of the succession duty on land; another adjustment may 
perhaps consist in the increase of the Land-tax. There was 
a time when Mr. GiapsToNE was guided by the instincts, as 
he still possesses the skill, of a great financier. His con- 
version to an absorbing belief in democracy and himself 
has made the political interest of a party the only clue to 
his fiscal or to his general policy. For the present, and in 
ordinary times, tke owners of realized property, and especi- 
ally of landed estates, will pay the price which is estimated 
as sufficient to purchase a Ministerial majority. Other 
contributors to the Income-tax will do well to notice a hint 
that they also may be involved in future liabilities. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine which seems likely to prevail, taxation 
will henceforth be regulated, not by the economical ability 
of the taxpayer, but by his political disability. The trades- 
men who have clamoured against Schedule D. may have to 
learn that they also belong, in common with aristocrats and 
fundholders, to the minority. The misera plebs contribuens 
intends to contribute nothing for the future; and while it 
assumes to itself, or rather to its leaders, the control of 
national policy, it will bear no share in the expense of war. 
“ According to the older financial tradition, the Income-tax 
“wasawartax. For sucha purpose it is invaluable. Men 
“are willing to sacrifice much, not only of their means, 
“but of their privacy, time, and comfort, at the call of 
“ patriotism.” In other words, the whole expense of war is 
hereafter to be provided by an Income-tax ; and Schedule 
D. is delicately indicated by the reference to privacy. It 
might have been thought that the modern financial tradi- 
tion was more to the purpose than the remedies which 
a great Minister devised seventy or eighty years ago for 
a desperate financial condition. After five years of the 
great revolutionary war, when the conflict with France 
threatened to last for an indefinite time, Pitt determined 
that for the future, if possible, the cost of the war, in- 
dependently of the interest on the debt, should be borne 
out of the revenues of the year. He had already taxed 
every article of consumption and every transaction of life 
as high as itcould bear; and he had no choice but to resort 
to a ten per cent. Income-tax. His great and merited 
authority induced the House of Commons and the country 
to accept his proposals, and it must be remembered that 
the payers of Income-tax were then substantially identical 
with the Parliamentary electors. Almost the whole mass 
of Pirr’s indirect taxes has since been removed, and Mr. 
GiapDsToNE, in consideration of an expected equivalent, is 
about to continue the process of reduction. He now coolly 
announces that the Income-taxpayers are “at the call of 
‘‘ patriotism” to pay the whole cost of wars as to which, if 
other parts of the Greenwich proclamation are adopted by 
Parliament, they will have no voice whatever. ‘Twenty 
years ago Mr. Grapstone’s patriotism took the singular 
form of a hope that the burden of taxation would be found 
so oppressive as to render the Crimean war unpopular. 
Even this excuse for imposing on Income-taxpayers the 
exclusive burden of war will cease to be applicable when 
universal or household suffrage has finally swamped the 
middle as well as the upper classes. 


The rule of official propriety which Mr. Giapstoye has 
for his own convenience disregarded is founded on weighty 
reasons of public interest. A promise of the remission of 
a tax is irrevocable by the Minister who gives it, and by his 
successor, so long as circumstances remain the same. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Guapsronr, when he pre- 
ferred his own political interests to the public good, would 
be hampered by subordinate considerations of fair play to 
his antagonists. He well knew that Mr. Disraci must 
either adopt his pledge of abolishing the Income-tax or 
abandon all hope of success in the impending contest. 
He has therefore not merely pronounced the repeal of 
the tax, for by anticipation he has already repealed it. 
Within two days from the issue of the Ministerial 
proclamation, Mr. Disragzit has, without the smallest 
foundation, claimed for the Conservative party the credit 
of having been always opposed to the Income-tax. If 
electioneering motives had not been predominant in Mr. 
Guapstone’s mind, he would probably have retained the 
tax, and applied the large surplus of the year to some 
better purpose. Few years have elapsed since he was 
suddenly seized with an impetuous conviction that the most 
urgent of financial duties was the reduction of the National 
Debt. A pamphlet on the future exhaustion of coal, and 
the arguments of Mr. Muti, had for the moment taken 
exclusive possession of a facile and pliable imagination. 


Mr. Giapstoye is sometimes one of the most fantastic 
of theorists, but his enthusiasm is happily corrected by 
a practical preference of party interests over ingenious 
dreams. It was not expedient six years ago to make 
great sacrifices for the reduction of debt; and it is not 
expedient now to abolish the Income-tax. One mistaken 
project is consigned to oblivion because nothing is to be got 
by pursuing it; and an opposite policy is substituted 
because it can be invested in votes. 

The Budget which is selfishly and prematurely published 
is of the most startling nature. Mr. Giapsroxe undertakes 
not only to misapply the surplus, but to convert it into a 
large deficiency, to be supplied by the taxation of the classes 
from whom he expects no political support. It must be 
confessed that the new burdens will be an almost necessary 
consequence of the repeal of the most equitable of existing 
taxes. It would have been impossible to devote the whole 
surplus to the relief of the wealthier classes. It follows 
that the void left by the Income-tax will be supplied by 
property taxes, probably of more than one kind. The taxes 
on consumption will be reduced as an equivalent to the 
relief nominally given to property; and then the burden 
which has ostensibly been removed will be replaced, 
perhaps in a more oppressive form. The promise of a 
reduction of expenditure may be summarily dismissed 
as irrelevant to the apportionment, though not to the 
amount, of taxation. As a weapon against a possible 
Conservative Government there is always a chance that 
professions of frugality may be useful. Whether a 
great statesman consults his own permanent interest 
and his future reputation by unscrupulous resort to 
the most transparent arts of the demagogue is a ques- 
tion for moralists and historians. Mr. Guapsronz, if 
he were capable of thinking that he had erred, might 
perhaps find satisfaction in the thought that he had forced 
the leader of the Opposition to repeat his own prodigal 
offers ; but the tendency of lax political principles to propa- 
gate themselves is not consolatory to those who happen to 
prefer the welfare of England to the personal aggrandize- 
ment of Mr, and even of Mr. Giapsrone. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


HE suddenness of the dissolution and the financial 
surprise dangled before the eyes of the electors are 

not to be excused because it is possible that some of their 
consequences may be beneficial. But still it is not to be 
denied that they may have some beneficial consequences. 
The elections will have to be taken in a great hurry, and 
much hardship has been inflicted on members or candidates 
who had left England in the reasonable belief that a Prime 
Minister who had summoned Parliament to meet for the 
despatch of business at an early date meant what he said, 
and intended that the existing Parliament should meet at 
the time named. But, in point of fact, the time has been 
sufficiert to provide most constituencies with the delights 
of a contest where a contest is possible. Plenty of candi- 
dates have been found on the spur of the moment. The 
fight will be a keen one, and will be fought out well; and 
it is difficult to find a single seat formerly held by a Liberal 
or a Conservative which the other side is not ready to 
struggle for, unless the retention of the seat by the sitting 
member was a matter of certainty. Some constituencies 
are even bewildered by the abundance of candidates ready 
to woo their favour. There are seven candidates for Not- 
tingham, and six for Peterborough, and in one Irish con- 
stituency returning only one member there are three 
Home Rulers standing against each other. If there had 
been any lack of candidates, the constituencies would have 
had good reason to complain, but it must be owned in 
fairness that this is not the case. Every man of any 
political eminence on either side offers himself for re- 
election, with the exception of Sir Grorce Grey, and a 
hurried election is no doubt in favour of sitting members 
who have any pretensions to political eminence. In the 
hurry to get candidates, too, constituencies have been 
obliged to look out for men that would do some credit to 
their party, and local interests which require careful 
nursing have had scarccly enough time to tell. It is 
also satisfactory to think that the election will now cost 
much less than it would have cost if it had taken 
place in the autumn. The great expense of a contest 
is not caused by the contest itself, but by preparation 
for the contest. An unknown man who thinks that he 
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could do good service and win some distinction in Parlia- 
ment manages somehow te be accepted as the candidate of 
his party in a borough. He must make himself known 
there, and, if possible, favourably known. He must keep 
his agent at work, organize meetings, make speeches, 
cultivate friendships, form acquaintances, reside for a time, 
if possible, in the neighbourhood of the borough, and live 
in the handsome generous way which befits a future mem- 
ber. All this, if the process is prolonged over several 
months, costs money. It is money spent in a way to which 
no exception can be taken, but the outlay is very con- 
siderable. A sudden election is therefore much in favour 
of men with small means who have intellectual or social 
advantages to recommend them to aconstituency. There is 
probably a better chance now of the next Parliament being a 
creditable one than there would have been if the election had 
taken place later. And this not only because the prospect 
of getting fairly good representatives is improved, but 
perhaps still more because a sudden election tells against 
cliques and crotchet-mongers and the advocates of dan- 
gerous projects. The Home Rule party in Ireland is 
furious at not having had time to organize its forces 
better. At present there are about thirty avowed Home 
Rule candidates, and some of these are standing against 
each other ; and this is a state of things much below the 
boasts of a party which announced that sixty out of the 
hundred Irish members of the next Parliament would be 
Home Rulers. Under the pressure, too, of sudden and 
extreme excitement, the Permissive Bill people, the Women’s 
Rights people, and others of their stamp are in some de- 
gree swept out of sight. There is no time to attend to 
them, and a happy accident may possibly condemn them 
to the insignificance they deserve. The contest will be 
as keenly fought as it would have been later on, but it 
will be cheaper, more likely to be re of good mem- 
bers, and more distinctly dependent on issues of general 
politics. 

What will be the result of the elections no one can pretend 
to say. That there will be a large Conservative gain and 
only a small Conservative loss may be regarded as certain, 
but no one can say how large the gain and how small the loss 
will be. The Conservatives start with the advantage of 
commanding a great majority of the seats which are too 
safe to be attacked. Thére are at least a hundred Con- 
servatives who will walk into the next Parliament without 
any trouble whatever, and there are already some seats 
lately held by Liberals for which Conservatives will be 
returned without a contest. There are some seats in 
English boroughs, lately belonging to Conservatives, which 
are now attacked by Liberals with a fair chance of success, 
but they are not many. On the other hand, the Liberals 
find themselves everywhere attacked, and what makes the 
issue so very doubtfal is that the Liberals at the last 
general election won a great many seats by very small 
majorities. When a Parliament once begins to sit, and 
talk, and act, few people take the trouble to recollect 
how the members got there. But, when another 
contest is going’ on, we turn to the records of the 
past, and find that numbers of Liberals were returned 
in 1868 by majorities which were of the barest kind. 
Even where political feeling has remained the same, a 
little more zeal in attending to the registration on the part 
of Conservative agents may now produce a Conservative 
triumph in these constituencies. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature, however, of the struggle is the effort which the 
Conservatives are making in those two great strongholds 
of Liberalism—Scotland and the metropolis. The event 
may show that this is only the desperate effort of men 
sure to be beaten, and who know they are sure 
to be beaten, but who like a fight for the fun of the 
thing, and to keep the party alive. But certainly it seems 
as if the Conservatives thought it better worth while 
to contest metropolitan constituencies and Scotch con- 
stituencies than it has been for a long time. The first 
Scotch town in size and mercantile importance is apparently 
in a state of complete bewilderment as to its political 
future. In spite of the minority vote, Glasgow returned 
in 1868 three Liberals. Two of the late sitting members 
have now retired, and five Liberals and two Conservatives 
are eagerly offering themselves to the astonished electors. 
So keen is the excitement now prevailing, that in many 
constituencies there are not only Liberals standing against 
each other, but even Conservatives, which is a rare thing in 
a party so well organized. Of course no party can pre- 


and yet holding themselves aloof from it. At Newcastle, for 
example, the candidate recently defeated as a Conservative 
has now offered himself as an Independent Conservative ; 
and if he is a Conservative, he certainly is a very indepen- 
dent one, for he now says that his views as to Home Rule 
have been mistaken, and that he is really a Home Ruler 
pure and simple. Perhaps there may be a similar explana- 
tion of the candidature of other Conservatives who are 
seen to be standing against Conservatives. But even if 
there are a few instances where Conservatives are quarrel- 
ling with each other, there is nothing approaching to the 
quarrelling that is going on among Liberals. The Liberals 
have in many places no effective organization. Some of the 
reasons why this is so may be creditable to the Liberal 
party, as showing that it has a superiority in thought 
and varied activity. But the fact remains. The Libera} 
Committee tells a newly-arrived Liberal that he is not 
the recognized candidate of the party, and the newcomer 
replies that he does not care whether he is or not, and that 
he will go to the poll. The consequence in some boroughs 
has already been, it may be observed, that the recognized 
Liberal candidate has been gently shoved aside, and the 
pertinacious intruder has supplanted him. But there will 
be doubtless several seats lost by an excess.of Liberal can- 
didates, and thus, quite apart from changes in the current 
of political feeling, and from the issues offered to the deci- 
sion of the constituencies, the Conservatives start with some 
considerable advantages. They hold the great bulk of un- 
contested seats, they were defeated in many places last time 
by majorities so small as to be capable of being reversed by 
more attention to the registration, and Liberals propose to 
endanger each other’s seats far more than Conservatives 
propose to inflict a similar injury on their friends. 


How far the bright financial visions that have been conjured 
up by Mr. Granstone will really affect the manner in which 
electors will vote is a point as to which conjectures are 
worthless. But one effect of his manifesto is beyond 
question. It has tended to make the issue more than ever 
a personal one. Mr. Giapstoxe does not rely on his past 
services or on the history and aims of his party so much 
as put in the most naked and the barest form the one 
question for the electors to answer—Will you have me and 
my friends or Mr. Disrartt and his friends? Mr. Grap- 
sTONE did his utmost both in his address and in his speech 
at Blackheath to vilify Mr. Disrarxi and his subordinates. 
He even went back to his old grievance that Mr. Disravtt 
refused in the most unhandsome manner to take office last 
spring. He asserted, and believed that he proved, that the 
financial policy of the Conservative party—not of the 
old Conservative party, but of the Conservative party 
under Mr. Disrae.i’s Jeadership—had been a policy of 
wicked and wanton waste. Mr. Disrar.i replied in a 
manifesto bristling with epigrams, and written as he 
only could have written it. Mr. Lowe in turn answered 
him, and Mr. Lowe’s reply is the best thing Mr. Lowe 
has offered to the public since the days of the great 
speeches in which he expressed his real opinions on the ex- 
pediency of extending the franchise. In this persona 
contest, putting aside the indefensible position Mr. Grap- 
sTONE had created for himself by his sudden stroke in the 
dissolution and by his financial bribe to the constituencies, 
the Liberals have had much the best of it. Mr. Disrar is 
always getting lost in some mare’s-nest of foreign policy, and 
Mr. Grapstone had an easy task when he exposed the ex- 
aggeration of Mr. Disraewi’s statement as to the com 
mand of the Straits of Malacca having been thrown away 
by a Liberal Government. The answer to Mr. Disragui’s 
statement that he had always been in favour of the repeal 
of the Income-tax was obvious, as a statesman does not do 
much to promote the ideas he favours if he keeps them 
locked up in his breast. There was excellent writing in 
Mr. Disratui’s address, but there was nothing more—no 
trace of solid thought or serious statesmanship, no outline 
of a policy, nothing but the promise that if he were in office 
he would humour the prejudices of his countrymen, and 
occasionally startle or amnse them. After we have done 
with Mr. Disrarett, there is nothing on the Conservative 
side to read or listen to. A cloud of decorous dulness ob- 
scures the utterances of the party. . Many of Mr. Disrarn’s 
main supporters are in the House of Lords, and can- 
not come to his aid when a general election is going on; 
and therefore on an occasion like this the intellectual 
strength of the Conservatives does not seem so great as it 
really is. But this is only saying thata party is weakened 


vent persons from stating that they belong to the party 
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it reminds electors how great is the Liberal superiority in 
the House of Parliament with which electors have to do, 
and which they think incomparably the more important. 
It is not only that Mr. Grapstone spoke at Blackheath 
with a rhetorical vigour which carried everything before it, 
or that Mr. Lowe showed he could put a personal attack 
into writing nearly as well as Mr. Disragui. Mr. Forster 
has made at Bradford a courageous and statesmanlike 
defence of the principles which have guided him in framing 
and working the Education Act. Mr. Bricur has shown 
himself capable of keeping silence at a crisis when silence 
on his part must really be called golden; and Mr. Goscuen and 
the Arrorney-GENERAL, and such non-official Liberals as Mr. 
Curipers and Mr. Rorsuck, have shown electors who are 
in search of the party having the preponderance in ability 
where they may find what they are looking for. It is quite 
fair that this consideration should be presented forcibly to 
the constituencies. Electors have other things to think of, 
but among the things to which they may reasonably give 
attention is this question of the comparative mental power 
of the leaders of the two parties in the Commons. The 
issue has been made a personal one by Mr. Grapstonr, and 
has been accepted as such by Mr. Disragr1; and if the 
choice lies not between two lines of policy or two decisions 
of a distinct question, but between two sets of holders of 
office, it seems natural to compare the one set of persons 
with the other, and to ask which set is best fitted to carry 
on the government of the country. 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 


M* GLADSTONE, with a prudent care for the 
tastes of all classes of political customers, offers 
for their selection a large variety of wares, from a London 
Municipal Bill to a modification or abolition of College 
Fellowships. He has perhaps not yet determined the main 
issue on which the election or the subsequent Parliamentary 
contest is to turn. On the question of finance, as he pro- 
bably anticipated, the Opposition, instead of accepting his 
challenge, profess to be as ready as himself to sacrifice the 
interests of the country to the immediate object of popu- 
larity. In default of Ministerial guidance, the subjects 
which are proposed by Mr. Gtapstone for consideration 
will naturally arrange themselves in the order of their 
comparative importance; and, inasmuch as the erection of 
machinery precedes in order of time the construction of 
fabrics, Mr. GuapsTone and his zealous adherents will be 
more immediately anxious to provide themselves with a 
permanent majority than to readjust the institutions of the 
country in detail. In short, the ultra-Liberal party will be 
“ greatly strengthened by granting to the counties generally 
“that extended franchise which has been with general satis- 
“ faction conceded to the towns, and to the populations of 
“a number of rural districts with a central village 
“which may perhaps be called peasant boroughs.” 
It is quite unnecessary to invent a new generic term for a 
class of constituencies which includes only East Retford, 
Shoreham, and a few clusters of Welsh boroughs. In con- 
sequence of the Duke of WELLINGTON’s obstinate aversion to 
the concession of the franchise to large resented 
towns, East Retford was united to a rural district in the 
neighbourhood instead of being disfranchised. Con- 
sequently rol. householders, who in the country were of 
course of a somewhat higher rank than in towns, voted for 
the district till 1867. The only election under the new law 
of household suffrage resulted in the unopposed return of 
the popular member who had represented the district for 
several years. The half-dozen rural borough constituencies 
of Wales consist chiefly of small farmers employing but 
few labourers. It is a fantastic account of an immemorial 
practice that “ our loyal, patient, and, as I hold, intelligent 
“peasantry are, with other important classes, now un- 
“enfranchised for no other reason than that they reside 
“ beyond the boundary of boroughs.” The inhabitants of 
counties have never, except by accident, possessed votes for 
towns. When Mr. GiapsTone proposed in 1866, as a final 
settlement, the reduction both of the borough and county 
franchise, he neither intimated nor probably felt any dis- 
approval of a distinction between urban and rural con- 
stituencies. 

It is beside the question to inquire whether the labourers 
to whom Mr. Grapsrong, like Mr. Disraett in Coningsby, 
applies the nickname of ts, are more or less intelli- 
gent than borough householders. The franchise is neither 


a certificate of attainment nor a badge of merit, but a power 
of selecting those who are to govern the country, and of 
ultimately determining the public policy. It may well be 
that the working class ought to have the large share of 
electoral power which they already possess, and yet that 
their monopoly of the representation would have revolu- 
tionary and ruinous effects. Trade Union agitators often 
boast, with or without exaggeration, that they command 
hundreds of thousands of members who are disciplined into 
acting like one man. When Mr. Gtiapstoye’s proposal is 
adopted, the Unions will be reinforced by the whole of the 
loyal, patient, and, in Mr. Giapstone’s opinion, intelligent, 
peasantry ; and, if the supreme multitude still finds itself 
hampered by opposition, the democratic leader of the day will, 
in accordance both with Mr. GLapstToye’s present policy and 
with his professed opinions, put an end to future contests by 
opening the door to any part of the population which may 
be still excluded from the franchise. Those who repeat or 
tolerate the cant of educating the people by admitting them 
to political life, ought in consistency to prefer the least in- 
telligent part of the populace as the subjects of their 
philanthropic experiment. The Morpeth colliers intend at 
the approaching election to return, probably without oppo- 
sition, the Secretary of a Miners’ Union. The Liberals of 
ten years ago, if they have time to reflect as they are 
dragged behind Mr. Grapstone’s chariot wheels, may 
perhaps doubt whether the substitution of Mr. Burr for 
Sir Georce Grey is a proof of decadence or of political 
progress; but there is no use in protesting against irre- 
vocable measures, or their necessary consequences. Mr. 
Burt probably possesses more than average ability; and 
he will bring with him into the House of Commons 
a special knowledge of the wants and circumstances 
of his constituents. Members of his class will cer- 
tainly be received by their colleagues in the House with 
a genuine desire to make the best of a social change 
which has perhaps become inevitable; but, while the 
choice of Morpeth is received with enthusiasm, it is 
more to the purpose to observe that the obliteration of the 
boundary line between the borough and the county would 
probably transfer to the Miners’ Union the whole represen- 
tation of Durham. Even if the disfranchisement of the 
middle classes were confined to mining and manufactur- 
ing districts, it might be possible for sanguine politicians 
to view with complacency the concession of the boon which 
Mr. Grapstoxe hopes that the Legislature will grant ‘“ with- 
“out conflict, without intrigue, and by general consent.” 
Unfortunately the purely agricultural counties have their 
Arcues, who would act in close concert with the Northern 
and Midland Unions. The constitnencies of the past have 
never been accustomed to vote at the word of command de- 
livered by officers who are appointed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the exclusive interests of a single class. 


Mr. Grapstone has adroitly entangled his chief opponent 
in complicity with his profuse offers of fiscal relief. Another 
cast of his net has failed, however, to catch Mr. Disracit, 
who is not prepared to swamp the existing constituencies 
“ without conflict, without intrigue, and by general con- 
“sent.” It was not to be expected that the former leader 
of Young England would question the loyalty, the patience, 
or the intelligence of his favourite peasant; but, if house- 
hold suffrage in counties would increase Mr. Giapstone’s 
majority, it would clearly not suit Mr. DisraE.i’s purpose. 
In the most statesmanlike passage of an address which is 
otherwise scarcely worthy of a great occasion, Mr. Disraeii 
furnishes his followers with a key-note in the statement 
that the last Reform Bill and the Ballot have not yet 
been tested by sufficient experience; and he opportunely 
and significantly adds that the proposed measure would, 
by a necessary consequence, involve the disfranchisement 
of all boroughs having less than 40,000 inhabitants. It 
matters little whether the arguments which Mr. Disrae.i 
thinks suitable for his immediate are the same 
reasons which determine his conduct. It was of the utmost 
importance that he should warn his loyal and patient, but 
not always intelligent, adherents that he had no intention 
of repeating his rash venture of 1867. There is at least one 
Cabinet Minister who must be profoundly convinced of 
the mischievous tendency of the extension of household 
suffrage to counties. . Lowe cannot believe in 1874, 
more than in 1806, that it is prudent to undertake a journey 
to the back of the North Wind; nor is it conceivable that 
he should find a ical satisfaction in punishing his 
countrymen for their former neglect of his warnings. 
Indeed it may be collected from his reference to the topic 
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in his address to his constituents that he has nothing 
to say in favour of Mr. Grapsroye’s plans for the 
advancement of democracy. It may be hoped that 
the graduates of the University of London will appre- 
eiate the string of personal epigrams on Mr. Disraeit 
which Mr. Lowe substitutes for an exposition of politi- 
eal principles. They will certainly not be enlightened 
as to the real convictions of their representative by the 
remark that Mr. Disrartt “introduced the household 
“franchise into counties, and so made the distinction one 
“between a 10/7. and simple household franchise; and he 
“ has by the same measure of 1867 made the precedent of 
“reducing the former to the latter.” Mr. Lows, with 
honourable consistency, opposed Mr. Disrari when he sold 
the pass in 1867, as he had defeated Mr. Guapstone in 
1866. He disapproved probably of the rol. household 
franchise in counties, and certainly of household suffrage in 
boroughs ; and he undoubtedly holds that the imitation of 
Mr. Disrarti’s conduct would be as culpable as the original 
measure. It would, in fact, be infinitely more mischievous, 
because it would complete the process of abolishing varieties 
and distinctions of suffrage. An occupation franchise 
in counties was introduced, not by Mr. Disrar.i in 1867, 
but by Lord Cuanpos in 1832. It was afterwards agreed 
by all parties that the 50/. limit of rental was too 
bigh; and when the standard was reduced to 1ol., the con- 
ditien that the tenancy should include a house was a 
restriction, and not an enlargement, of the suffrage. A 
tol. franchise in counties, whatever may be the other 
merits of the rule, excludes all but a * agricultural 
labourers. Household suffrage would give them the control 
of the counties, as well as the power of reinforcing their 
numbers by others of their class who happen not to be 
householders. Mr. Lowe, if he could be forced to answer a 
plain question, would admit that such a change would be 
disastrous, although he might think it worth while to add, 
as in his address, that it would serve Mr. Disraeii right. 
It is for serious politicians, who care more for the public 
interest than for party, to consider whether a new and 
more sweeping Reform Bill is required for any purpose 
except to secure to Mr. Grapsione and his successors a 
perpetual majority. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SYMPATHIZERS. 


accidental absence of Lord Russext deprived the 
late No Popery meeting of any importance which it 
might have possessed ; and, although it is a cause for regret 
that Lord Russet should have been unwell, his participa- 
tion in an absurd proceeding could not have been con- 
templated with satisfaction. The policy and legislation of 
Germany could in no case have been properly discussed at 
an English public meeting; and it was especially inde- 
eorous to take part against a religious body which rightly 
er wrongly complains of persecution. In former times 
Exeter Hall occasionally protested with little effect against 
the persecutions to which Protestants or other heretics 

re supposed to be subjected in Spain or in Italy; but in 
no previous instance has a foreign Government been con- 
gratulated on the severity of its ecclesiastical legislation. 
Having pledged themselves by the framework of their 
resolutions, and by the very act of meeting, to approve of 
Prince Bismarck’s policy, the promoters of the move- 
ment, in imitation of Lord Russext, declined to inquire 
what that policy was. It might have occurred, even to 
a collection of blatant Protestants, that some laws might 
be good while other laws might be oppressive. If the 
speakers were ignorant of the only material facts of the 
controversy, they had no right to express, or to invite 
from their audience, any opinion whatever. It soon indeed 
became evident that the managers of the affair only took the 
opportunity of uttering that hatred to the Pore and all his 
works which might have been taken for granted. The only 
speaker who knew anything about the German ecclesiastical 
laws was an American from Berlin, who was not allowed to 
address the meeting until spectators and reporters were 
worn out with the voluminous eloquence of the Dean of 
Canrersury, of Sir T. Cuampers, of Mr. Newpecate, and 
of Sir Rosert Peet. The repeated denunciations of the 
doctrine of Infallibility were not perhaps consciously in- 
sincere; but Exeter Hall hated Rome as bitterly and as 
loquaciously as at present long before the Porr had ever 
dreamed of a Vatican Council. If the Dean of Canterbury 
and Sir J’. CHampers were in the habit of studying the 


opinions of the statesman whose acts they officiously 
applaud, they might have known that within the last fort. 
night Prince Bismarck expressly declared in his place in 
Parliament that he had nothing to say against the doctring 
of Infallibility or the Vatican decree. His quarrel with the 
German hierarchy is founded on their political conduct, 
which may probably have been affected by the result of the 
Council, as it has been openly stimulated by the influence 
of the Holy See. It is the fixed resolution of the Emprrog 
and his Minister to establish the supremacy of the civil 
power; but the Roman Catholic clergy and laity in 
Germany are at liberty to teach and to learn all the extra- 
vagances which excite the intolerance of restless English 
Protestants. 

One of the orators interpreted the German Emprnor’s 
well-known letter into a warning addressed to the Porg to 
mind his own business. If the explanation is correct, the 
advice is generally applicable; and ym to busy. 
bedies who have much less to do with Germany than the 
Pore, and who have nothing to do with the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Since different sects, much 
against their will, renounced the duty of questioning thesound. 
ness of their neighbours’ faith, Protestants inclined to mind 
their own business have cultivated entire indifference to 
the successive enlargements and developments of Romish 
doctrine. To compare small things with large, and profane 
with sacred, changes in the rules of whist concern whist- 
players alone. There was a time when it would have been 
heterodox to call for trumps by the familiar process of playing 
cards in a certain order. A few years agoa general council 
of the most authoritative players determined to acknowledge 
a practice which it was impossible to prevent ; and cribbage- 
players or piquet-players have not thought it their duty to 
declaim against the decree which alters the rules of the 
whist-table. Mr. NewprecaTe and Sir T, CHamBers never 
played the old game, and it is quite unnecessary that they 
should be shocked by the new. Sir Rosert Prr.’s 
enthusiasm has perhaps something more of a political 
colour; but he also, like his predecessors on _ the 
platform, carefully abstained from discussing the merits of 
Prince Bismarcx’s legislation. Sir Ropert PEEL’s interest 
in quarrels between Continental States and the Roman 
Catholic Church dates from the time when, as Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berne, he encouraged the Swiss Government 
to suppress the Sonderbund. Many years afterwards, a3 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, he contrived to engage 
in unnecessary squabbles with the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy, and he perhaps regrets the excitement of former 
contests. Whatever may have been his duties in Switzer- 
land or in Ireland, he has nothing whatever to do with 
Prince Bismarck and the German bishops. It may be 
hoped that the meeting will not attract too much notice in 
Germany. It would not be desirable that the importance 
of the No Popery agitation should be exaggerated ; and, on 
the other hand, there would be serious cause for regret if 
the indifference or disapproval of the community in general 
produced an impression that English opinion is any way 
hostile to the German Government. The traditional dis- 
like of any legislative or administrative interference 
with religious freedom is consistent with a candid desire for 
information as to the special grounds of a policy which 
has certainly not been lightly undertaken. The Prussian 
Government is entitled to the credit of the religious impar- 
tiality which it has always displayed; and a deference is 
not unreasonably paid to the sagacity of Prince Bismarck 
which no other contemporary statesman could command. By 
a remarkable coincidence that can scarcely be accidental, 
the Swiss Government, which, representing a community 
of mixed religions, is necessarily and naturally tolerant, 
has lately thought fit to adopt stringent measures against 
one or two Roman Catholic prelates, and against certain 
parochial priests. The conduct of both parties can be 
fully appreciated only by those who thoroughly under- 
stand, not only the immediate cause of quarrel, but 
the normal relations between the Government and the 
Charch. 


Englishmen have abundant reason to know the difficulty 
of dealing with Roman Catholic bishops and_ priests. 
Political agitators who are always ready on occasion to 
fall back on their spiritual immunity are vexatious and 
unfair opponents; yet all attempts to restrain by law the 
clerical agency which has incessantly disturbed Ireland 
have long since been deliberately and finally abandoned. 
There is, indeed, some reason to believe that the lesson of 
disaffection is likely to be practised at the expense of its 
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former teachers, and it is not yet known whether the 
priesthood will hereafter think it prudent to support 
authority, or to bid still higher than before for popular 
favour. Those who undertake to congratulate Prince 
Bismarck on his ecclesiastical policy condemn the judgment 
of every English Government and Parliament of modern 
times. It is true that the circumstances of England and 
of Germany differ widely, and that the German Goverm 
ment is dealing, not with a spiritual adversary, but with an 
Established Church ; but no such distinction was drawn by 
the speakers at the late meeting, because their antipathy 
to Rome is wholly independent of any but doctrinal con- 
siderations. Mr. Newprcare, as might have been expected, 
took occasion to renew his demand for a system of visitation 
of English convents, although no measure of the kind is at 
present proposed in Germany. Probably no attendant at 
the meeting was aware that the new ecclesiastical lecisiation 
is profoundly distasteful to the Protestant clergy of Prussia 
and to the more orthodox part of the Protestant laity. It 
is thoroughly understood that the Government is atiacking 
no dogma or opinion, but the interference of ecclesiastical 
motives and interests with political affairs. The universal 
and exclusive establishment of civil registration is expected 
to alienate a large portion of the community from the Pro- 
testant Church, nor is it any consolation to a loyal and 
inoffensive clergy that they suffer for the hostility of the 
Pore and the Jesuits to the State and to German unity. It 
would seem that the old No Popery feeling of England is 
dying out, not through any modification of popular opinion, 
but because new issues have acquired a preponderat- 
ing interest. At the same time the ancient habit of 
meddling in Continental quarrels has rapidly passed 
into desuetude. There was a time when every re- 
volution, and every new constitution in Europe, was 
welcomed with the warmest sympathy by Englishmen who 
believed that their national institutions were becoming 
naturalized abroad. The barren changes which have in- 
cessantly recurred in some Continental countries have con- 
vinced all judicious Englishmen of the inexpediency of 
too ready sympathy, and of even verbal interference. 
Officious approval or condemnation of measures which 
partake of a religious character is still more inconvenient 
than secular intrusion. It is desirable that foreigners 
should notice the absence from the No Popery platform of 
every person who could pretend even to secondary political 
importance. 


THE LEGITIMISTS AND MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


HE Dnke of Brocue is not yet out of the wood as 
~——e the law about the nomination of Mayors. 
When the Bill was passed, it became necessary for him, as 
Minister of the Interior, to give instructions to the Prefects 
as to the spirit in which it is to be carried out. If he had 
been content to confine himself to describing the miserable 
state of affairs against which the law is directed, and the 
blessed peace which comes upon a commune which has been 
relieved of the disastrous privilege of electing its own chief 
officer, no harm could have come of this circular. 
It might still have been made the subject of an in- 
terpellation on the part of some members of the Left, 
but it would have found the Right united in its defence. 
Here and there a model of eccentric consistency like M. 
DE Franciiev might have found fault with the statement 
that sad experience has condemned without appeal the 
system under which the Mayors were elected by the Muni- 
cipal Councils; but, with these exceptions, the majority would 
have acquiesced in this or any other plan for giving in- 
creased power to the Ministers in whom they place confi- 
dence. In an unlucky moment, however, the Duke went on 
tomake a profession of faith on behalf of all the newly-ap- 
pointed Mayors. The Prefect is directed not to exclude 
men from this office for purely political reasons. It 
will be sufficient if he is convinced that his nominees 
are thoroughly Conservative and thoroughly resolved to carry 
out the resolutions of the Assembly. The last and most 
important of these resolutions is that by which the execu- 
tive power has been conferred for seven years on Marshal 
MacManoy. The power thus committed to him is now, and 
for the whole seven years will continue to be, entirely 
above challenge. It is only the conditions under which 
it is exercised that can be modified by the Constitutional 
laws. Around this authority all good citizens may rally 
without surrendering their convictions. As agents of the 


Government, the Mayors must give all their support to the 
Marshal’s authority, and lend themselves to nothing that 
can disturb or weaken it. To defend Marshal MacManon’s 
power is to defend the Assembly which has created it, and 
the social fabric which that Assembly has committed to his 
care 


The organs of the Extreme Right make no secret of the 
dislike which they feel towards this theory of Marshal 
MacMauon’s position. It contradicts in all respects the 
doctrines which they have been preaching for this year 
past. In their eyes Marshal MacManon is at best but a 
pinchbeck Saviour, endurable so long as the real metal can- 
not be got at, but never to be confounded with it, even for 
an instant. ‘To speak of his authority as raised above all 
question for seven years is to give it a dignity which 
no honest Legitimist can stomach. It may please Henry V. 
so to modify his opinions that his Restoration may 
become possible even with the opinions of the country what 
they are, or it may please Providence so to modify the 
opinions of the country that a Restoration may be possible 
even with the opinions of Henry V. what they are. Hither 
of these miracles may be worked at a moment’s notice, and 
the Legitimists will not acknowledge that the existence 
of Marshal MacManon as President of the Republic 
is to prevent them from taking advantage of it as soon 
as it has happeaed. After all, what can the Marshal 
do to protect society? There is something presump- 
tuous in the assumption that a compromise which, as 
interpreted by the Duke of Brociir, keeps the King 
out of his own for seven years, can have any blessing 
reserved for it. Ifthe Marshal considers himself as simply 
the Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, holding his office 
for so long as, and for no longer than, it pleases Henry V. 
to deprive his waiting people of the light of his presence, 
he may be accepted as an honest subject, and the talk about 
seven years may be pardoned as mere surplusage which 
has no other object than to throw dust into the eyes 
of the Republicans. But if there is any real meaning in 
these phrases, and the seven years stand for a genuine truce 
between parties, during which all active operations are to be 
suspended, the Legitimists cannot accept the situation. How 
are they to serve as Mayors if they are pledged to lend them- 
selves to nothing which can disturb or weaken Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s authority ? To scheme for the restoration of the 
King is in a sense to disturb the authority of the deputy 
who for the moment occupies the throne. Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s authority is certainly greater now than it would 
be if the Count of CxHamsorp had made his triumphal 
entry into his capital and were holding his court at the 
Elysée. As straightforward men, therefore, the Legitimists 
have no chance but to dispute the Duke of Broeuim’s 
declaration, and to show by speech and action that they do 
not regard the Marshal’s powers as placed above all 
challenge during the whole period for which he has been 
invested with them. 


The Left have seized the opportunity afforded by this 
schism in the ranks of the majority. M. Gampetra has 
given notice of an interpellation, with the evident object 
of forcing the Duke of Broctre to repeat in the Tribune 
what he has said in his Circular. Hitherto the Duke 
has been able to avoid this unpleasant necessity, but if 
M. Gampetta plays his cards well, it will be exceedingly 
difficult for him to avoid it much longer. If the leader of 
the Left comes forward as the defender of the Marshal’s 
authority against Legitimist attacks, and suggests that the 
Duke of Broce should make it perfectly clear that these 
attacks will not be allowed to go unpunished, the Priwe 
Muntster can hardly either remain silent, or find words 
which shall not send the Extreme Right into open rebellion. 
The Ministerial Right showed their appreciation of this 
danger by attempting to postpone the debate on the inter- 
pellation for three months, while the Legitimist Right 
showed their readiness for the fray by demanding that it 
should be taken at once. In the end the date ay sarge by 
the author of the interpellation—the day after the final vote 
on the new taxes—was accepted by the Assembly. What- 
ever may be the fate of this interpellation, it seems very 
uncertain how long the majority can hold together. The 
Duke of Broatie probably hopes that his dread of Radi- 
calism is shared by all sections of the Conservative party, 
and that their unwillingness to swap horses in mid stream 
will prevent any open breach until Conservatism hag be- 
come better able to bear the strain. The Legitimist journals 
take every opportunity of warning him that this is not 
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the case. They are as frank as possible in their declara- 
tions that the breathing time secured by the prolongation 
of Marshal MacMauon’s powers is only valuable in so far 
as it admits of being turned to the profit of the Count of 
Cuamsorv. The Gazette de France goes so far as to 
maintain that the Restoration was virtually decreed 
by the elections of February 1871. The Assembly, it 
declares, has received orders from the country to take all 
necessary steps for the re-establishment of the legitimate 
Monarchy, and it must not allow this mission to devolve 
upon a future Assembly the character of which cannot be 
foreseen. A Legitimist journal published at Lyons dis- 
eusses whether the Restoration can be best effected by pro- 
claiming the Monarchy in principle and appointing one of 
the Princes of Orteans Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
or by proclaiming the Monarchy in principle and confirm- 
ing Marshal MacMauon in the possession of his powers 
under the law of the 20th of November. The writer de- 
clares himself perfectly assured that the first of these 
suggestions is made in good faith, but he is equally 
assured that it could never be accepted by the Count 
of Cuansorp. It would be a mark of unintentional but 
real defiance towards the Royal person. So long as 
the Assembly lives from hand to mouth, and legislates 
for nothing more remote than to-morrow, the existence 
of these theories and intentions may be a matter of little 
moment. But when the Constitutional laws come to be 
discussed, the Legitimists in the Assembly cannot well 
remain silent. As regards the real or supposed dangers 
to be apprehended from Radicalism, the new laws may 
be as reactionary as the most violent member of the Right 
can desire, but, if they are framed under Government 
influence, they will not contain a word about a Restora- 
tion. The Duke of Brocuie may exert all his ingenuity to 
leave the form of government an open question at the 
expiration of the seven years, or even to give a monar- 
chical bias to the new institutions which may take 
effect when that term is over. But this will not be 
enough for men who rightly regard the existing Assembly 
as the most monarchical which they see any hope of 
obtaining. They know that with the dissolution of 
this Assembly the last chance of effecting a Restora- 
tion will disappear, and they will oppose any laws, how- 
ever good they may seem in themselves, which put it 
into the power of the Marshal’s Ministers to sustain his 
authority against Royalist as well as against Republican 
conspirators. 


EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


igre are many persons in England and Wales 
whose votes in the present election will possibly be 
determined by their views as to elementary education. In 
spite of the paramount attractions of the financial pro- 
gramme set forth by Mr. Giapstonz, we can hardly say that 
this surprises us. Whether the Income-tax be abolished 
or retained, people know that they will pay about the 
same to the national Exchequer; and the question whether 
the tax-imposers of the future shall be instructed or igno- 
rant is a matter which may in the end concern their 
pockets as well as their consciences. From this point of 
view many persons may be inclined to favour the advent of 
a Conservative Government on purely educational grounds. 
Their reflections may take some such shape as this :—We 
have been warm friends of the Education Act, and of the 
principles on which it has hitherto been administered. 
Down to 1870 our sympathies were with the volun 
schools. They had done a great deal of good work, whic 
but for them would have been left altogether un- 
done. We recognized their defects when regarded as 
a machinery for providing education for the whole 
country, but we had no wish to see them superseded. 
The Act of 1870 exactly answered to our views in this 
respect, and our object is to secure the maintenance 
and development of the policy of which that Act was 
the expression. In the ordinary course of things we 
should best promote that object by keeping the authors of 
the Act in power. But though the Liberal Government 
has hitherto resisted the importunities of the Education 
League, we cannot be sure that it will continue to resist 
them. Mr. Bricut is now a member of the Cabinet, has 
disclaimed all responsibility for the measure, and has 
made it the object of exaggerated condemnation. Will not 
the tendency of the Government be to follow his lead, 


and to win back the advanced Liberals by making ele. 
mentary education purely secular, and discouraging such 
voluntary schools as may try to hold their place under 
the new system? We know how fatal to the progress of 
education such a change would be, and in order to prevent 
it we shall vote for a Conservative. If his views upon 
educational matters are not quite in harmony with ours, 
they are more so at all events than the views of the 
Birmingham League. We have no quarrel with reason. 
able Liberals on this point; but what warrant have we 
that the educational policy of the party will continue to be 
determined by its reasonable members ? 
Whether or not this reasoning is sound, however, must 
obviously depend on the position which is taken up on 
this question by Conservative candidates; and there is 
apparently some danger of a section of the party di- 
verging from the broad path, and making the general 
cause of elementary education subordinate to the cause 
of voluntary schools. In January 1871 the Conservatives 
felt thankful that so large a sphere of action had been 
reserved for voluntary schools, and no hostility had then 
been shown to any further development of the Education 
Act. In January 1874, however, some of them hold a 
different position. The evident unpopularity of the doe. 
trines put forward by the League has given immense 
encouragement to this section; and, instead of being 
content with the fair field reserved for voluntary schools 
by the existing law, they are beginning to demand 
protection. They are not satisfied with opposing the 
erection of School Board schools in places where there is 
already suflicient educational provision for every child 
within the school age; they insist that no new schools 
shall be built until the existing schools are full, and that, 
no matter what the requirements of the district may be, no 
School Board school shall be set down within a given 
distance of a voluntary school. The difference between 
this class of Conservatives and the moderate men on both 
sides is this. The former are willing that the whole 
country should be provided with schools, so far as this can 
be done without injuring voluntary schools. The latter 
are anxious that the whole country should be provided 
with schools, and they wish to make all possible use of 
voluntary schools as a means for securing this end. If 
the former section of Conservative opinion were repre- 
sented in a Conservative Ministry, we might have to 
say good-bye to any extension of the Education Act; and 
a Conservative victory in this sense would inevitably prepare 
the way for a reaction. In spite of much lukewarmness, 
the country has pretty well made up its mind that 
education shall be universal both in its distribution and 
its obligation, and any appearance of a retreat from this 
position on the part of the Government would lead the 
Liberals to unite once more in an educational crusade. An 
immense impulse would thus be given to the Secularist 
party, because in crusades the boldest and most energetic 
section of the army naturally gets to the front. The Secu- 
larists would be able to point to the failure of the moderate 
Liberal policy as a practical argument of great weight on 
the side of a more thoroughgoing system. We warned 
you, they would say, what must come of this unnatural 
compact with Denominationalists. You insisted on making 
common cause with men who care for secular education 
only as a means of teaching religious dogma, and you 
must not wonder that, now they think the teaching of 
religious dogma secure, they have thrown secular education 
overboard. The effect of such an appeal on the Liberal 
party may easily be imagined. To urge them to renew 
their alliance with the Denominationalists would be as 
useless as to propose University education as a basis of 
alliance with the Irish Roman Catholic bishops. The 
Secularists would command the situation, and the next 
Liberal victory would be a Secularist victory as well. 


The resolute attitude of the Cabinet, and the really 
small influence which the Secularists after all appear to 
exercise over the Liberal counsels, must also be taken 
into account. It is not uncommon to find both these 
facts denied by Liberal journals, but the reason of the 
denial is not far to seek. Secularists who are not prepared 
to break up the party if their demands are refused are 
naturally anxious to make their retreat as inconspicuous 4 
possible ; and to effect this they declare themselves unable 
to accept Mr. Forster in this particular as the spokesman 
of the Cabinet, and talk of the unsectarian victories which 
have been won in the School Board elections. Writers who 
refuse to accept Mr. Forster as the spokesman of the 
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Cabinet on elementary education would probably be capable, 
if the necessity arose, of refusing to accept Mr. GLADSTONE 
as the spokesman of the Cabinet on finance. Mr. Forster 
is not merely the Minister specially charged with educational 
administration; he is also the author of the particular 
legislation which the Secularists are assailing, and he is a 
statesman of sufficient energy and resolution to make it 
certain that he will cease to be Minister rather than assent 
to any substantial change of policy. What is there to set 

inst his declarations? Nothing but certain seemingly 
strong but really guarded statements from Mr. Bricat— 
statements which he takes care to characterize as merely 
the expression of his individual opinion, and which are 

mptly followed by a virtual contradiction from the 
Vics. Paxsroaer of the Councit. There is no comfort for the 
Secularists in Mr. Giapsrone’s address to the electors of 
Greenwich. Any vagueness which there may be in the state- 
ment that he has no preference for the later over the earlier 
adjustments of the Bill is removed when these very words are 
explained by Mr. Forster to refer to the Cowrer-TEMPLE 
Clause, and to mean that the Prime Minister, like himself, 
would have preferred to leave School Boards absolutely 
free to give any kind of education they wished. The Non- 
conformists whe drew up the Resolutions adopted at 
Crewe on Tuesday perfectly understood his meaning when 
they expressed their “deep dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
“ment at discovering that Mr. Giapstone adheres to the 
“general principles of the educational policy pursued by 
“the Government during the last four years.” 


The statement that the elections of School Boards have 
generally resulted in unsectarian victories may be true in 
the letter; but it certainly is not true in the spirit. Every 
consistent Secularist will admit that the teaching of the 
Bible under the Cowrer-Tempie Clause may be made quite 
as Denominational as the teaching of the Church Catechism 
itself, and what are called unsectarian victories turn out 
almost ppc be simply the application of the 
Cowrer-Tempte Clause. Thus at Bradford the return of 
the “ Liberal Eight” was only secured by their accept- 
ing in unmistakable terms the very settlement which it 
was the first act of the Liberal Hight at Birmingham 
to repudiate. At both places the old School Board had 
adopted a minute ordering the Bible to be read and 
taught daily in all School Board schools. At Birmingham 
this minute was at once rescinded by the new School Board. 
The new Board at Bradford might probably have liked to do 
the same thing, but the Liberals had found that the only way 
to secure a majority for their candidates was to make them 
state distinctly that they were desirous that the regulations 
of the old Board should remain in force, and that their action 
would be as much against the exclusion of the Bible from 
School Board schools as that of the Denominationalist 
candidates themselves. We are no special admirers of the 
Cowrer-Tempte Clause, but it is obvious that a School 
Board election which returns candidates pledged to support 
the teaching, as well as the reading, of the Bible in all 
School Board schools is as far removed from a Secularist 
victory as an election which returns Mr. Gregory. If, in 
even a few conspicuous instances, the example of Birmingham 
had been followed, moderate Liberals might have had some 
reason to fear lest the return of a Liberal majority in the 
election now going on should be equivalent to the return of a 

larist majority. So long as Birmingham has no one 
toshare its honours, this alarm may, we think, be dismissed 
as groundless. On the whole, the best interests of national 
education will probably continue to depend on a combina- 
tion of the moderate men of both parties. 


THE RAILWAYS AGAIN. 


She terrible accident on the North British Railway at 
 Boness Junction has again directed attention in a 
forcible manner to the subject of railway disasters. We 
need not dwell on the shocking details of the catastrophe. 
The express from Edinburgh to Perth ran into a goods 
train which was being shunted right across its path; 
fifteen people, including the engine-driver, were killed, and 
others have been dangerously injured. It is asserted that 
the danger-signals were up, and that the engine-driver 


dashed on in defiance of them. It is at least certain that 


there was no block 


stem at this point. 
Harrison, 


an eminent railway 


Mr. Tomas 
engineer, who is now a 


director of the North-Eastern Railway, which, with the | the 


Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North-Western 
Railways, enjoys an unenviable notoriety for accidents, 
recently propounded the theory that the block system is 
responsible for all or most of the accidents which occur on 
railways. Mr. Harrison may be asked to explain how it 
happens that this accident occurred on a part of the North 
British line where the block system is not in opera- 
tion. We are afraid there is not much encouragement 
to be derived from the theories or explanations of railway 
officials. Mr. Harrison holds that the block system is to a 
great extent the cause of the accidents which are always 
taking place; and at the same time he announces that “ it 
“ may be considered as settled that the block system will, 
“as soon as it is possible to complete the necessary 
“works, be introduced throughout the whole of the 
“ railways in the United Kingdom.” When this happens 
we must, from this point of view, make up our minds 
for a large increase of railway accidents ; but what has 
just occurred on the North British shows that accidents 
take place even where this dangerous system has not been 
introduced. Mr. Harrison finds that resignation to a 
large amount of slaughter as an inevitable incident in rail- 
way travelling, and consequently the ease of mind of 
important railway officials, is greatly promoted by setting 
down all disasters to “ human fallibility.” The old lady at 
sea in a storm, who was told by the captain that she must 
put her trust in Providence, asked dolefully whether it had 
really come to that; but “human fallibility ” opens upa still 
more cheerless prospect. However, if it makes Mr. Harrison 
and other eminent railway people sleep more easily, that is 
a great deal, even though passengers are killed with in- 
creasing profusion. Mr. Harrison has protested with some 
vehemence against the annoyance which is caused to 
railway managers by so many people being killed and 
mangled on their lines; it distresses them, he says, more 
than anybody else. He has seen Directors completely over- 
come on receiving a report of a railway accident; but perhaps 
that was because they had not discovered the use of that 
invaluable anodyne—the theory of human fallibility; the 
fallibility being, of course, not in the ruling, but in the 
common working, officials of the railway. Once make up 
your mind that all precautions are more or less useless, 
and that the multiplication of precautions only augments 
and encourages “human fallibility,’ and you can sleep 
quietly with any amount of accidents. Mr. Hanrison’s 
specific may comfort other Directors, but it is not very con- 
soling to the public. 

We are quite ready to admit that human fallibility is 
responsible for a great many disasters, but we suspect that 
this fallibility extends to Directors and managers as well as 
to pointsmen and engine-drivers. It might be urged with 
some plausibility on behalf of railway managers that their 
business is of a very difficult and complicated kind, and 
that they get through it about as well as the managers of 
any other large and difficult enterprise. This might be 
true, and yet it would not be an excuse for all the acci- 
dents which occur, for the simple reason that a railway is, 
in an important respect, very different from any other 
business. In any ordinary business the effects of an acci- 
dent are limited only to inconvenience and annoyance, and 
some degree of pecuniary loss ; and these are injuries which 
are more or less capable of compensation. Railway managers, 
however, deal with something more valuable than property— 
with human life and limbs. The complaint against railway 
Directors really comes to this—that they carry on a busi- 
ness of a very dangerous kind, a very simple accident in 
which may produce the most terrible consequences, with 
only just as much care and caution as if it were an 
ordinary business, in which an accident would not involve 
any very serious results. It is quite true, as Mr. Harrison 
says, that a t many accidents are due to human 
fallibility ; but the question is what measures are taken by 
the Railway Companies as a check upon human fallibility. 
“ Observation and inquiry,” he tells us, “ have clearly 
“ demonstrated that the introduction of the block system, 
“and of additional signals, has caused the engine-men 
“ and other railway servants not to keep the same look-out, 
“ or to use the same care, as on a line apparently less pro- 
“tected.” It is conceivable that an engine-driver trusting 
to the block system will probably not keep so sharp a look- 
out as if he had only his own eyes to trust to; but, if the 
block system were efficiently worked, the engine-driver 
would have a right to rely on it. Mr. Harrison has, in 
fact, given a most — 
administration whic. 
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Directors are to blame is in establishing the block 
system, and not taking care to see that it is properly 
worked. One reason why there are so many accidents 
is that engine-drivers really do not know what to trust to, 
and between the block system and their own discretion they 
come to grief. It would have been more to the purpose 
if Mr. Harrison had shown that the Railway Companies 
are very particular in checking and guarding against 
“ human fallibility,” that they insist upon engine-drivers 
obeying signals, and on the block system being strictly 
enforced, and on trains being punctually started, and that 
they punish severely any infractions of these rules. In the 
Wigan inquiry, when certain rules which were alleged to be 
in force on the Great Northern Railway were produced as 
evidence, the London and North-Western officials could not 
help laughing. 

The radical vice of the system on which railways are 
at present worked is the haphazard way in which every- 
thing is managed. The time-tables on many lines are 
little better than a farce, and the signals are also a farce. 
The engine-driver is expected to keep a good look-out, 
and to take care of himself as best he can. He is late 
at starting, he gets later as he goes on, and he has to 
put on a spurt in order to make up for lost time. It is 
expected that he will see the goods train that is being 
shunted right across his track, or the inevitable mineral 
train that has been creeping all day, and is now making 
a sudden dash through an awkward junction; only, as it 
happens, he does not see it, and it does not see him, at 
least till it is too late, and so there is a bad accident. 
But of course there is not always an accident; one might 
happen every day at a particular point, only it does not. 
Either there is a sharper look-out, or there is time to pull 
up, or the train which might have been in the way is earlier 
or later than usual. And this is what the Railway Companies 
trust to, though it is only the chance balance of a straw in 
the wind. A nominal block system undoubtedly increases 
the chances of accidents, and there is too much reason to 
fear that the block system is on most lines little more than 
nominal. Signals also become a danger, instead of a pro- 
tection, unless obedience to them is rigidly enforced. It 
can readily be understood that a fixed system of working 
is inconvenient to the Companies, and that they prefer to 
leave a large amount of discretion to station-masters and 
others. It is obvious, however, that railways cannot be 
worked at the same time both by rule and by hazard. The 
replies which have been sent by the Railway Chairmen 
to the Board of Trade for the most part exhibit a 
strange and melancholy want of appreciation of the 
real points at issue. It appears to be assumed to be 
enough to show that, after all, when all the deaths 
and mutilations have been distributed among the various 
Companies, it does not come to so very much for each of 
them. The question, however, is not how many passengers 
each Company : hall be allowed to kill annually, but how 
many they can avoid killing. Whether the victims are 
many or few, this question remains. The remonstrances 
of the Presipext of the Boarp of Trabe are not to be met 
by statistical sophistries or vague references to intended 
improvements. What has to be shown is that, in the 
case of each accident, no preeaution has been omitted which 
would have been likely to avert it. It is certain that, after 
every conceivable precaution has been taken, accidents will 
not cease; but they may be expected to become less fre- 
quent and less serious, and that is something to the public, 
though it may be nothing to Railway Companies. The 
only real check yet discovered is to be found in a system 
of summary remedies against the Companies for injury and 
breach of contract. At the present moment it is especially 
desirable that it should be borne in mind how injurious to 
the public interest is the presence of Railway Directors in 
Parliament. 


DESULTORY READING. 


ZOME distinguished writers have laid down a very simple 
principle for the guidanee of ordinary readers. Read, they 
have eaid, good books aud good books alone. Be familar with the 
t masters of thought, and preserve your mind from the trash of 
circulating library. The motives whieh prompt the advice are 
only too palpable. In days when a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is more or less capzble of reading, it is melancholy to see that 
the effect is in one respect the very reverse of what might have 
been hoped. The greatest writers, though they may have ey 
ever. 


lamer audience, have zelatively a smaller audience 


Their works are pushed aside by masses of ephemeral literature 
and even when read they are read with little attention. The 
mind becomes demoralized by the habit of desultory and superficia] 
study; and a man who reads at a gallop expects that Shakspearg 
will yield up his secret as easily as the last new novelist. The 
greatest men are distinguished from the little men in nothin 

more than this, that the tenth or twentieth reading of their books jg 
more fruitful than the first; whereas a modern reader is far too 
impatient to give more than one audience to the most venerable 
of teachers. Nothing, therefore, is more natural than to denounce 
as a debilitating practice all study of inferior authors. Life ig 
shorter than ever in proportion to what has to be crowded into it, 
and our minds are not larger. We should therefore lay down im. 
moveable regulations against the invasion of distracting influences, 
The time which we dawdle away over the valueless parts of news. 
papers would enable us to become familiar with the thoughts of 
the wisest and best of men. If a man had to choose whether g 
few months hence he would be familiar with the ins and outs of 
the Tichborne case, or have made a careful study of all the Greek 
dramatists, no reasonable being could hesitate. In one case he 
would simply have enjoyed a questionable amusement which leaves 
no traces behind it, in the other his imagination would have 
been stored with a perpetual source of delight. Yet hardly 
anybody has sufficient dorenight or resolution to sacrifice the 
temporary excitement in consideration of the permanent ad- 
vantage. The case, indeed, is up to a certain point too plain 
to admit of argument. Everybody should have an inner circle of 
friends amongst books, to which none but the really great writers 
should be admitted. So far as reading is not a mere pastime, 
but a part of the systematic cultivation of the faculties, it is only 
valudic in proportion as it implies close and intimate knowledge, 
No poetry is really worth reading unless it is worth learning ‘by 
heart. A man may say that he has read Shakspeare’s sonnets if he has 
lanced through them as he glances through a leading article ; but 

e hes not read them in any profitable sense until they have fasci- 
nated his imagination and sunk into his memory. Really great 
books, in short, must be assimilated, and they scarcely begin to 
produce their true influence until we know them so well that actual 
reference becomes almost superfluous. It is clearly desirable 
that every man should have thoroughly absorbed some of the 
masterpieces of literature, as a true believer absorbs a book of re- 
ligious devotion. If the task could be accomplished only by the 
sacrifice of all inferior work, perhaps it would be desirable to 
make the sacrifice. 

Perhaps, however, the choice is never rigidly necessary. JILume 
somewhere remarks that he took to history because he found 
reading a rather languid occupation after he had often perused 
all good books; and this, he adds, is soon done. ‘Whether Hume 
had done it may be doubted if, as Johnson declared, he owned to 
having never read the New Testament with attention. Hume, 
moreover, was a man of leisure as well as genius, whose example 
cannot be quoted for the ordinary reader. But it is true that the 
number of books which can thus act as spiritual stimulants is very 
limited ; and that it is only during a few hours that the mind can 
be kept at a sufficient tension to profit by them. It has been said 
that people starve when fed only upon the essence of meat ; and to 
relish literary food requires some lighter sauce to make it digest- 
ible. There are moreover some obvious qualifications. When a 
man reads any book in the spirit in which a good Protestant reads 
his Bible, he may be profoundly edified ; but he should not flatter 
himself too easily that he really understands what he reads. He 
is generally unable to distinguish between what he finds and 
what he brings, and he falls unawares into such errors as those 
which are familiar in the biblical studies of ignorant people. 
The really great books become in a sense independent of time 
and place. Thousands of readers have enjoyed Don Quixote who 
knew nothing of the author, or the language, or the conditions 
under which the book was produced. ut though such read- 
ing may be a very good thing in its way, it fails to extract from 
any book all its meaning, and very often it fails to extract the 
most valuable part of its meaning. The really etlicient study of 
any great author should therefore lead to a good deal of supple- 
mentary study of books that are interesting only in a subsidiary 
sense. The boy who reads Gulliver’s Travels just as he reads the 
Arabian Nights, merely for the immediate enjoyment, may benefit 
by the amusement, and may even at times enter into the spirit of 
the writing more fully than the antiquary who is as familiar 
with the gossip of Queen Anne’s reign as with modern newspapers, 
or than the profound student who can trace the genealogy 
of popular stories back to the remote twilight of primeval 
history, and down to the folk-lore of the present day. But no 
man has really squeezed out all the profitable matter who is 
not capable of uniting the two characters. To know really 
what a great man has to say to us in the present day, it 
is necessary also to know what was his relation to the various 
currents of thought in his own day. The impressions which 
we receive intuitively require to be supplemented and corrected 
by historical study before the living man starts up into distinct 
reality. Passages which we have passed over as irrelevant suddenly 

uire new meaning ; and we discover tor the first time peculiari- 
ties which have been staring us in the face on a thousand previous 
examinations. The apparently promising plan, therefore, of con- 
fining our reading to the best writers practically implies that we 
are to understand even the best writers very imperfectly. It 
would be very pleasant to make a familiar friendship with Plato, 
and to refuse edmittance to every philosopher of inferior merit; 
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but we very soon find that in literature, as in real life, we must go 
through a great deal of drudgery even to make one genuine friend- 
ship. We must so far share the Boswell spirit as to be interested 
about the minutest details of the man’s life; we must submit to 
be bored by many prosy people from whose dreary remarks there 

ams at rare intervals some genuine ore of solid information; 
and we cannot altogether evade the trouble of sifting out the 
yaluable materials from the trash. 

The doctrine, therefore, has to be somewhat e . We 
should devote our spare time to the study of the best authors rather 
than of the ephemeral ones, but we must admit that a t author 
cannot be e studied without a good deal o 
profitless labour. Mr. Carlyle had been deprived of the assist- 
ance of Dryasdust, he would never have vivid: portraits of 
Cromwell or Frederick; and, vivid as his portraits are, th 
cannot be really appreciated by anybody who will not go throug 
some part of the-same trouble. Our moralizing should be directed 
against that purposeless reading whieh takessatisfaction in rubbish 
for its own sake, and which tends-to fill the mind with a mass of 
chaotic material: valueless in itself and not capable of application 
to anything better. In short, it would be our advice to every one 
to provide himself with a good serviceable hobby for his spare 
moments. The attempt to become thoroughly familiar with some 
one great mind is useful in itself, for even a cursory acquaintance 
with such minds is beneficial ; but the familiarity has not produced its 
full influence until it has led us into a number of subsidiary trains 
of thought and reading which help to throw light upon the central 


object. 

Dovent this, however, lies another question which does not admit 
of a very definiteanswer. After all that can be said, there are many 
purposes for which’a live dog is better than a dead lion. For ordi- 
nary people, the most ephemeral literature does a great deal for 
which the study of the greatest men of old times is not available. 
One of the main purposes of judicious reading is to rise above the 
ugliness and commonplace of daily life into a region of purer 
thought and loftier imagination. But, unfortunately, commonplace 
readers find a great difficulty in bringing the two spheres into 
contact. The popular mind, as we know, regards Palestine as 
a country which has no real hical position, and whose 
inhabitants were entirely out of relation to anything that is being 
transacted in England m the nineteenth century. They require 
their preacher as well as their Bibles; and must not only have 
true principles laid down for them, but be instructed in the mode 
of applying them to the concrete facts of the present day. And 
there bre the most trifling of modern novelists has an advantage 
for ordi minds which it would be foolish to leave out of 
account. . Trollope is a very excellent writer, but we do 
not fear that he be offended if we say that, in our 

inion, he is not the equal of or Cervantes. 

‘or an ordinary young lady of the nineteenth century to 
preserve a complete ignorance of Barsetshire, and devote all her 
spare time to the study of Hamlet and Don Quixote. On the con- 
trary, we should say that ghe would probably learn very much 
from Mr. Trollope which she could not possibly learn from the 
most attentive study of the older works of art, however great their 
intrinsic superiority. As one of Mr. Tennyson’s characters observes, 
a truth looks freshest in the fashion of the day ; and, indeed, it often 
flies over people’s heads altogether when expressed in any other 
fashion. e heroine of Orley Farm may be very inferior to 
Juliet or Rosalind, and the country clergy of Barsetshire may be 
unworthy of mention by the side of the immortal madman of 
Cervantes. But they have the advantage of ing a perfectly 
intelligible dialect. Even the most powerful and the most musical 
voice mes rather dim and loses something of its harmony when 
it sounds across two or three centuries. The ideal which is set 


before us in a modern chignon or black hat is more easily appre- 


ciated than one whieh, however exquisite, is draped in unfamiliar 
costume. In fact, it requires a careful culture of the imagination 
before the mind can get over the shoek of an external change which 
seems trifling enough to the philosophical observer. e may 
protest against the rust which gathers so speedily round even the 
greatest reputations; but its influence is felt by unsophisticated 
people. en we recognize the difference which a little space 

es in our sympathies, we feel that it is in yain to appeal 
against the influence of time. The death of a few railway passen- 
gers in England affects us, rightly or wrongly, far more nearly 
than the starvation of many more pias in India; and we 
cannot be surprised if a modern police-report which reveals some 
little touch of human feeling within our immediate neighbour- 
hood affects us more than the most striking records of a heroism 
which did its work a few centuries ago. ubtless, as people rise 
in the scale of intelligence, the distant and the past will assert their 


claims more erfully on our imagination. It is eminently de- 
sirable that the process should be hastened; but meanwhile it is in 


vain to lay down arbitrary rules for diminishing our interest in what 
isclose and contemporary. Some rash philosophers have maintained 
that friendship is not really a virtue, because we should be most 
Teady to do to the best people in the eye of impartial 
reason, and the fact that a man is our father or our brother is an 
irrelevant circumstance in considering his utility to the world at 
jwise When friendship is abolished, it will be possible to 
J all literature according to its intrinsic value, and not aceord- 
ing to its temporary and accidental interest. But, till that con- 
summation is reached, it is inevitable that a great part of our 
thought, whether it takes the shape of reading or talking, should 


turn upon the petty incidents of the day; and that a man who 
always preferred Plato to the last number of the Times should be 
as — as the monster who should always be talking about 
the True and the Beautiful, and never about his dinner. Friend- 
ships with the mighty dead are highly useful; but one great part 
of their value is that they enable us to find fresh interest in the 
contemptible living, and even in petty books as well as im 


petty talk, 


BURLESQUE. 


Aw the many changes of fashion in dramatic performances, 
- one form has in various shapes always obtained a certain 
amount of success. Laughter pure and simple, involving no call 
upon the thinking faculties, bringing with it no after-thought of 
seriousness, is necessary to the happiness of collected humanity, 
and it seems that what is called burlesque is the most convenient 
means for attaining this end. There is in human nature a certain 
element of childishness which delights in anything absolutely 
absurd and grotesque, the gratification of which appeals alike to 
the greatest and the smallest capacities; to the greatest as a relief 
from the graver occupations of life, to the smallest because it is the 
realization of their idea of the humorous, and also because, in the 
laughter which moves both, they feel a bond of common sympathy 
between themselves and the greatest. Whether it is this grotesque 
absurdity, unadulterated with anything else, or whether it is the 
alliance of this with some touch of deeper meaning, which should 
lay claim to the proper title of burlesque, is a question which 
has been variously answered. In the plays of the greatest 
classical comic writer, Aristophanes, there was at least one 
quality which belongs of necessity to burlesque, that of impossi- 
bility. But in his writings there was also a biting. satire, 
a keen comedy, at times a brilliant eloquence and an exquisite 
poetry, contrasting with the rollicking fun which has been thought 
to bring his productions within the regions of burlesque. In these 
respects there is only one English writer of modern times, Peacock, 
who in any way resembles the great Greek author; and it is 
curious that-when in Gryll Grange he attempted a direct imitation 
of Aristophanes, he was less like Aristophanes than at any other 
time. But the exquisite beauty of the songs in Mazd Marian, the 
brilliant wit of the dialogue, the a of the descriptions, 
the overflowing merriment, and the elaborate incongruity of the 
narrative have a close kindred with the genius of the Greek poet. 
One other great master of the art of writing, Thackeray, has shown 
the world how clever and how finished a burlesque ought to be, in his 
travesty of Ivanhoe ; but this, though abounding in pleasant satire 
and playful wit, and containing at least one perfect piece of verse, 
misses the qualities of joviality and abandon possessed by Peacock. 
Peacock’s is the essence of refined burlesque, and it certainly corre- 
— with the definition given by one of the few modern writers for 
the stage who have thought well to unite graceful verse and delicate 
sentiment with mere fun. This definition occurs in Mr. Planché’s 
extravaganza of the Camp at the Olympic, and, taking the form of 
a dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, the then managers of the 
theatre, and Burlesque personified, runs thus :— 
Mrs. W. I thought your aim was but to make us laugh ? 
BuR.Lesque. Those who think so but understand me half. 

Did not my thrice-renowned Thomas Thumb, 

That mighty mite, make mouthing Fustian mum ? 

Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter ? 

Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 

When in his words he has not one to the wise, 

When his fool’s bolt spares folly as it flies, 

When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on, 

When in his rhyme there’s not a ray of reason ; 

His slang but » 4 . ho point beyond the fun, 

Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run. 


It seems as if Mr. Planché, in writing these lines, had beet iu- 
spired with the prophetic faculty up to a certain extent; for of .ate 
years all the conditions exp in them have been fulfilled, 
except unfortunately that contained in the last line. The verses 
were ap’ iately spoken by the only exponent of burlesque upon 
the stage whose performances have deserved any real attention as 
works, not perhaps of art, but certainly of genius—Mr. Robson. 
The success of his representations would no doubt go to show that 
this method is seen at its best when the purely humorous is inter- 
mixed with some hint of pathos, even of tragedy. His manner of 
suddenly and without any warning awaking the deeper emotions 
of his audience by a word of real anguish, a look or a gesture of 
tremendous anger, gave great effect to the reckless absurdities of 
speech and action which followed them almost before they were 
fully heard; and whether this commingling of the actual and the 
impossible belong to the domain of pure burlesque or not, it has 
for years been the means of conveying the productions of 
great minds to the world. It may be urged that humour with 
a serious or ;..hetic undercurrent is the province of comedy, 
but in the case of comedy the undereurrent runs all thro 
the work; and however much the reader or spectator may laugh, 
there will be a sense, perhaps a tangible, of sadness evolved 
which will cling to him through all his mirth. In the other case, 
whatever feeling of this kind is roused for the moment will 
be drowned immediately in some burst of extravagance, and 
be remembered only by those who care to look far below the 
surface. Thus Swift and Rabelais have been called writers of 
burlesqite ; but the bitter misanthropy of the one, and the noble 
aims of the other—masked though thev are amid a mass of 
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vile buffoonery—take them both out of the category of burlesque 
writers. In both there are many s that consist of 
absolute absurd humour, and probably a child or a savage reading 
Gulliver's Travels would derive no impression from it but that of 
wonder and amusement ; but the mocking hatred that moves the 
author’s pen will scarcely fail to strike the ordinary reader, and 
_ his enjoyment with the bitter flavour which it casts upon all 
the broad fun of the writing. Burlesque, if burlesque it was, 
was a terrible weapon in the hands of Swift; and it is well for 
the peace of the world that the burlesque writers of later 
days are unlike him both in their views and in their intellect. 

But burlesque has been always associated with parody to a 
great extent, and the fashion set by Scarron, the first burlesque 
writer of France, who wrote an elaborate parody of the Aneid, 
has been followed largely in other nations as well as his own. And 
in many respects the fashion is a good one; the preservation of 
the exterior form of serious interest affords, by its strong contrast 
to the grotesqueness which it cloaks, far ter opportunities for 
fun than are given by the presentation B permed folly. It is 
within certain limits much more amusing to see acts of ridiculous 
extravagance performed by persons with whom respectability and 
gravity are associated than by a professed fool; the sense of sur- 
prise which is a necessary component of amusement is more readily 
and surely aroused by an obvious incongruity than by one which is 
led up to. This is the explanation of the never-failing laughter 
which is drawn, not only from children, but from elderly gentle- 
men, by the exhibition of a policeman in impossibly ridiculous 
situations in a pantomime. If it were necessary to study 
this character as a hitherto unknown thing before one perceived 
that his actions were out of keeping with his profession and be- 
longings, the discovery long in coming might fail to provoke mirth 
when arrived at ; as it is,the joke strikes every capacity with instan- 
taneous force. Here again the element of childishness lakes spoken 
of comes into play, as it does even more notably in the so-called 
comedies of the Italians, who, amidst all their quick cleverness 
and picturesque versatility, have an almost infantile facult, 
of being amused to the acme of enjoyment with that whic 
to the rest of the world appears singularly poor and dull. Many 
of the comedies which are spoken of as extremely witty b 
them will strike the English reader as being more like wea 
imitations of a Palais Royal farce than anything else, as being in 
fact a feeble kind of burlesque. The Palais Royal has for a long 
time been the especial home of one sort of burlesque—that which, 
attempting no special parody, relies upon an absurd and unheard of 
version of the affairs of everyday life to create amusement, which 
object it very generally attains. There seems now to be some 
chance of this style of entertainment ousting the so-called bur- 
nape of the English stage, in which case it will have accomplished 
at least one good object. But it is doubtful whether English 
actors as a rule will ever understand that the true method of making 
people laugh at the sight of incongruous folly is to perform it, not 
with a laboured attempt at being funny, not with the aspect of 
one who is well aware that he is doing something very droll and 
wishes his audience to hold the same position of knowledge 
as himself, but with the air of one who no sense of 
the inconsequence of his actions, and is convinced of their 
wisdom and utility. Probably if the tragedy in the Critic were 
represented with due gravity and decorum by the actors concerned 
in it, the effect would be extremely amusing; as indeed it is to a 
reader of the play; to a spectator, on the other hand, it appears 
overladen with forced butfoonery. But this view seems never to 
have occurred, of late years at all events, to the exponents of the 
piece. They have said to themselves “ Here is something very 
comic; let us make it yet more so”; and in the attempt they have 
succeeded in extracting all the fun from it, and converting it into 
a representation of a Indeed burlesque, under its 
own name at least, had but asorry time of it on the 
English stage since the days of Planché and Robson. There 
has been a gradual decadence, a slow oozing out of all its 
attractive qualities. Whatever original meaning there was in 
the word, whether according to Mr. Planché’s definition or to 
that of others, became small by degrees and hideously less. 

‘or a long time a quantity of puns, songs, dances, and pretty 
dresses made up the elements of success to a burlesque. Then the 
puns grew less, which was a good thing, but so did the dresses. 

ow the British public is content so long as it can see its chiefs 
rendered ridiculous upon the stage, and rushes with delight to 
witness the antics of comic actors made up accurately to represent 
its public men—a device which, after all, is as old as the time of 
Cleon and Aristophanes. It is unfortunate that the resemblance be- 
tween ancient and modern performances extends no further than this. 


DEATH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


HE death of Dr. Livingstone will cause almost equal regret in 
Europe and in America. His career was watched with interest 
alike by subscribers to Christian Missions and by promoters of 
geographical discovery ; and as he possessed rare capacity, natural 
and acquired, for his special work, it is to be feared that no suc- 
cessor to him will readily be found. He was born in 1816 of 
Seotch parentage, and he supported himself by manual labour, 
while studying languages, divinity, and medicine, to qualify 
himself for missionary work. In 1840 he went to Ca Town, 
and thence to missionary stations in the interior of South Africa. 
After nine years of ordinary work as missionary he began those 


— 


explorations which have made him famous. A good idea may 
be formed of what he accomplished by observing that, in 
maps compiled with the greatest accuracy thirty years ago, the 
interior of Africa north of the Tropic of Capricorn is mere white 
paper. In 1855 he received the Gold M of the Geographical 
Society “for traversing South Africa from the Cape of Good 
Hope by Lake Ngami to Linyanti, and thence to the Western 
coast in ten degrees South latitude.” He subsequently retraced 
his steps, returning from the Western coast to Linyanti, and then 
passing through the Portuguese settlement of Tete, he followed 
the Zambesi river to its mouth in the Eastern Ocean. He came to 
England in 1856, and returned to Africa in 1858 as leader of an 
expedition which discovered the Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa, and ex- 
plored the upper course of the Zambesi. Thus he reached the high 
watersheds that lie between the Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
and established the fact that these lakes did not communicate with 
each other. Thus a probability was raised that Lake eye ey 
if it did not empty itself to the west through the — of Congo, 
must find an exit for its waters northward by way of the Nile. In 
1865 Livingstone departed on his last journey to Central Africa, 
having for his principal object the exploration of the sources of 
the Nile. For several years only scanty details of his movements 
reached his friends at home, and in the absence of knowledge 
speculation was always busy with his name. The “armchair 
nc fr ” invented and demolished theories until the subject 

came tedious. The desire for facts concerning Livingstone was 
answered from an unexpected quarter. Mr. Stanley, employed by 
the New York Herald, started from oyo, on the mainland 
gee Zanzibar, in March 1871, and reached Ujiji, on Lake 

anganyika, in November, — traversed about nine degrees 
of longitude in 242 days. At Ujiji he found Livingstone, and 
having spent four months with him, he returned to oyo in 
May 1872, and sent the news to Europe and America. en the 
thing was done, it did not seem very difficult, but Mr. Stanley did it 
while others were merely talking of it. Livingstone remained to 
prosecute his search for the true sources of the Nile. After many 
escapes from various perils, he has died of dysentery in the country 
to Eo aeivens of Lake Tanganyika, between the eleventh and 
twelfth parallels of South latitude, which he believed to contain 
the sources of the Nile. His theory was, that a chain of rivers 
and lakes beginning to the south of Lake Tanganyika swept round 
to the west and joined the Albert N’yanza Lake to the north of it, 
and that thus all these lakes and rivers were feeders of the Nile. 
Mr. Stanley seems to have been disposed to accept this theory as 
fact, because it wasso big. He willingly ranked the Nile as, nexttothe 
Mississippi, the largest river in the world. Livingstone, having 
received supplies sent up to him from the coast, started in Sep- 
tember 1872 on the exploration of this chain of lakes and rivers, 
and he still hoped to return by the Nile to Europe. But his death 
leaves the question in which he was so deeply interested still un- 
solved, and opinion seems now to incline against the su ere 
connexion between these rivers rising to the south of ke 
Tanganyika and the Nile. 

It is remarkable that the interior of Africa is now 
being explored as slowly as was the coast more than three 
centuries ago. The Lake Tanganyika extends from north to 
south over three hundred and sixty geographical miles. Ujijiis on the 
east side of it, and considerably to the north of its middle point. 
This place may be regarded as the head-quarters of Livingstone’s 
explorations. He quitted it in June 1869, and crossed to the 
western shore. TI ifteen days’ march to the west brought him to 
Bambarre, an ivory depét of the country, called Manyema. Here, 
says Stanley, he was detained six months by ulcers in the feet. 
This statement conveys a clear idea both of his difficulties and of 
the perseverance by which he overcame them. When recovered, 
he set off in a northerly direction, and after several days came to 
“ @ broad lacustrine river,” called the Lualaba, flowing north and 
westward, and in some places southward, in a most confusing way. 
The river was from one to three miles broad. He followed its 
erratic course until he saw the Lualaba enter the narrow, long lake 
of Kamalondo in about latitude 6° 30’ South. Away to the south- 
west from Kamalondo is another large lake, which discharges its 
waters by a river called Locke into the Lualaba. To this lake 
Livingstone gave the name of “ Lincoln,” in memory of the 
murdered President of the United States. This was done, as Mr. 
Stanley was careful to inform his American readers, from the vivid 
impression produced on his mind by hearing a part of the 
President's inauguration speech read from an English pulpit. 
Continuing his way north, Livingstone traced the Lualaba through 
its manifold and crooked curves as far as latitude 4° South, and 
here he heard of another lake to the north, into which it 
ran. This was his furthest point, and he was compelled 
to return home to Ujiji,a distance of 700 miles. Mr. Stanley 
reported that when he visited Livingstone “he had not the least 
doubt” that this river flowing from one lake to another in a 
northerly direction was the true Nile. For a long time he enter- 
tained great doubt because of the deep banks of this river west 
and even south-west ; but having traced it from its head waters 
from 11° to 4° S. lat., “he had been compelled to come to 
the conclusion that it could be no other river than the Nile.” 
He had thought it was the Congo, but the great size and 
volume of the river and its steady flow northward seemed 
to Ae aay that theory. The conjectural connexion which Mr. 
Stanley’s map shows between the Lualaba at Livingstone’s furthest 
point and the Albert N’yanza is unfortunately op by the fact 
that the observed level of the latter is higher t the former. 
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Mr. Stanley makes, however, another supposition, that a large 
Jake lies to the east of the Albert N’yanza, and that thus a con- 
nexion is formed between the Lualaba of Livingstone and 
Petherick’s branch of the White Nile. “Suppose,” he says, “we 
give this nameless lake a le of 6° of latitude.” y this 
method we can suppose the rivers one. It appears that Living- 
stone afterwards turned his attention to discovering the source of 
the Lualaba, rather than to tracing it to its outfall. He had 
heard of four fountains, two of which gave birth to the 
Lualaba and two to the Zambesi. These fountains were supposed 
to lie to the south or south-east of Lake Tanganyika, between 11° 
and 12°S. lat. After discovering these fountains he intended to 
return to 4° S. lat. to the point where he parted with the Lualaba, 
and either trace its connexion with the Nile or ascertain that that 
connexion did not exist. It will probably not be long before the 
task of Livingstone is completed. It is comparatively easy to 
follow in a track once opened, and it is manifest that Livingstone 
depended rather too much on himself, and did not seek assistance 
which might have enabled him to out his plan. He had 
rare capacity for his task, and an enthusiasm which no difficulties 
could quench. But if we can find hereafter no such leader, we 
may employ more followers. It is to be feared, however, that the 
slave-dealer will not be far behind the missionary in the rich 
country which lies to the west of Lake Tanganyika. 

Mr. Stanley and Dr. Livingstone together explored the Northern 
coast of this in a canoe, and ascertained that no tributary of the 
Nile flowed out of it. They then returned to Ujiji, started thence on 
27th of December, and reached Unyaneambe on 18th of February. 
At this place Mr. Stanley had a depot of stores, and found letters 
which had been sent up from the coast. After parting with 
Livingstone he continued his journey to oyo, which he 
reached on the 6th of May. He describes his journeys to and fro 
‘with great particularity, and we infer that he had health, vigour, 
boldness, plenty of money, and willingness to spend it, 
and that with these qualifications he performed his task 
easily and completely. We ask why somebody did not do 
the same thing sooner, and it is difficult to obtain an answer. Mr. 
Stanley hurried to the coast under the impression that he was 
going to render important service to Livingstone by sending up 
supplies and men. But the result of his proceedings was, that the 
supplies which had been provided from England did not go 
forward, and thus Livingstone had to wait a long time before he 
could commence his last journey. We do not of course blame Mr. 
Stanley, because those to whom he spoke inferred from his words 
that they need not do all that they had been sent to do for 
Livingstone. But it seems rather absurd that the great 
been in want, as he sometimes was, 
of a pair o: ts. e comparison of Livingstone’s journeys 
with the voyages of the small and ill-found ships which 
first explored the coast of Africa recurs to the mind vividly. But 
in the sixteenth century all ships were small and poorly furnished, 
whereas now we do whatever we undertake as a nation magnifi- 
cently as regards expense. Mr. Stanley makes it only too clear 
that the chief thing wanted to “find ” Livingstone was a judicious 
outlay of rau | in cloth and beads. We observe that it is pro- 
posed to bring down Livingstone’s body to the coast, which shows 
that the difficulties which he encountered in travelling when alive 
from the coast to Ujiji could not have been excessive. We seem to 
have committed our common fault of paying too little attention to 
him while he was alive, and now that he is dead we shall vainly 
endeavour to atone for our neglect. 

The country which he with so much difficulty explored to the 
west of Lake Tanganyika would become accessible if we hada 
good base of operations at Ujiji. The character of Livingstone 
may have had something to do with the slowness and insufficiency 
of the efforts made to assist him. Those who do not ask shall not 
have. It is painfully evident, now that he is lost, that we did not 
make the most of his unrivalled talent as an explorer while we had 
him. He had served a lifelong apprenticeship tc his work, and 
he seems to have possessed every branch of knowledge necessary 
‘to useful travelling. The interest which his labours have created 
in the geography of Central Africa will probably cause them to be 
completed at an expenditure far greater than would have enabled 
him to attain success, 


SCOTCH LOYALTY. 


it is quiteclear that the Scotch, though they have their grievances, 
and like to grumble a little now and then, are as far as possible 
from seeking the cold comfort of a Republic. The tremendous out- 
‘burst of loyal enthusiasm which filled, or rather overflowed, the 
Scotsman of Saturday last presents a curious contrast to the temper 
of the same country when “ the wee, wee German lairdie ” was 
an object of patriotic aversion and contempt. The Duke of Edin- 
‘burgh is not only a descendant of the detested lairdie, but one of 
these days he will be a German lairdie himself. The Scotch, 
however, are determined to see in him only the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and to stand by him asa countryman. The title links the 
capital of Scotland with the Royal Family, and that is enough. 
The Duke is their own duke, in spite of Saxe Coburg looming 
in the distance. There is something very amusing in the way in 
which the Scotch have contrived to combine a sentimental weak- 
mess for the Jacobites with common-sense loyalty to a rule under 
which they have found themselves very well off. Sir Walter 
Scott's romantic prepossessions for the race did not prevent 


' 


him from toadying George IV. when he visited Edinburgh in the 
most abject manner, even to pocketing the wineglass which that 
august prince had put to his lips, and which afterwards the poet had 
the misfortune to sit down upon. The general absurdity of the 
reception culminated in the devée at which the representative of 
the Hanoverian dynasty appeared in a Highland kilt, which had 
formerly, as Macaulay remarks, been regarded as the dress of a 
thief. The dress which is usually worn by Caledonian patriots 
of theatrical tastes, under the impression that it is the old national 
garb of the country, was in fact invented by an English Quaker, 
who, when making roads for General Wade, was shocked by the 
sight of the Highland labourers, when heated, throwing off the 
long belted plaid or blanket which was their only garment. The 
Englishman divided the plaid into two separate articles of attire, 
and, in order to set the fashion, wore them for the first time him- 
self. The Scotch have now adopted the Duke of Edinburgh 
pay much as they adopted the Quaker’s kilt, just because it 

appened to suit them. It does not appear that kilts were 
generally worn at the gatherings which took place in honour 
of the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh; but it is evident, 
from the tone of the speeches which were delivered, that our 
Northern countrymen had made up their minds that the 
Duke, though not a Scotchman, was in some way peculiarly a 
Scotch possession, and that his marriage concerned them much 
more than any other part of the kingdom. It must be confessed 
that, as far as rejoicings went, the rest of the kingdom rather fell 
in with this view; for, except in Scotland, the day passed off very 
quietly. The general illumination which was expected in London 
somehow did not take place, and the few scattered jets of military 
Clubs and pushing tradesmen only made the general darkness more 
significant. Everybody of course hopes that the young couple 
will be happy, but the extraordinary national importance of the 
match has not been discovered in the South. 

The Scotch are sometimes called a cold and calculating race, 
but it is impossible not to be struck by the glow and fervour of 
the rejoicings which are described in such alarming detail in the 
Scotsman, so as to make even Mr. Gladstone's “ prolix narrative ” 
in the same issue look brief and pithy. There were indeed some 
places where the inhabitants were backward in their loyalty. In 
Auchterader, we are sorry to see, “business was carried on as 
usual.” At Ardrossan “ there was little illumination, except that 
afforded by ordinary gaslight, and the window-blinds being 
thrown up.” At Coldstream the inhabitants pulled up their 
blinds “at the request of the magistrates.” At Galashiels 
there were “no public manifestations of rejoicing,” but “a 
number of private parties held social réwnons,” which we 
fancy happens not unfrequently there, and may be taken as 
a fine way of referring to whisky and hot water. “ Little 
notice of the event was taken at Wigton,” but “at night 
the youth of the town extemporized fireworks, which the con- 
stabulary vainly tried to prevent.” An enterprising reporter who 
was despatched to Glasgow could find there only “a limited 
display of flags,” and “no private illuminations except a 
brilliant star over a café door in Buchanan Street and some 
Chinese lanterns in the window of a toyshop.” As a rule, how- 
ever, there seem to have been illuminations, bontires, torchlight 

rocessions, and a great display of flags all over Scotland. 
There were also what are called banquets; but Caledonians, 
like Gilpin, even when on pleasure bent, have still a frugal 
mind; and the banquets appear to have been of an elegant 
and inexpensive character. Literary magnificence is cheap, how- 
ever, and has been liberally laid on in describing a glass of 
sherry and a bun as “a banquet of cake and wine.” At Inver- 
keithing the teetotalers objected to this profligate expenditure, 
so the Provost and magistrates manfully paid for their ‘ cookies ” 
out of their own pockets. At Dunse, instead of a cake and wine 
banquet, there was “a fruit conversazrone,” whatever that may be. 
At Edinburgh there was a variety of entertainments. “The pre- 
sence of numerous youngsters released from school gave to the 
streets somewhat more than their wonted animation.” The 
church bells were rung, but those who have ever heard the bells of 
Scotch churches will be disposed to think their dismal knell 
more appropriate to a funeral than a wedding. Edinburgh, 
being the capital of Scotland, never forgets its dignity, even in 
moments of wildest excitement; and “ in the early part of the day 
im went about their avocations as usual.” At one o'clock, 

owever, “a buzz of excitement was occasioned by the assembling 
of the company,” who, “to the music of a Volunteer 
band, partook of cake and wine” in the City Chambers. The Lord 
Provost, in proposing the health of the Duke and Duchess, was 
statistically eloquent, after the manner of McCrowdie, about the 
greatness of Russia. There is, it seems, a Russian river more 
than two thousand miles long, and he could hardly get over it. 
The idea of Scotland being connected by iage with a countr 
that had a river two thousand miles long was an event whic 
filled him with patriotic pride. But, with an eye apparently to the 
Princes Street hotelkeepers, the Provost suddenly descended into the 
more immediate commercial aspects of the alliance. It would, he 
expected, bring a great many Russians to Edinburgh, and the more 
the people of Edinburgh knew of the Russians, the more they would 
love them ; for, as he might have added, they are not afraid of 
long bills, and always pay without grumbling. There was a public 
breakfast in the afternoon, and in the evening a “ people’s demon- 
stration” in the Corn Exchange, where the company on going 
away each received a bit of wedding-cake. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the greatest burst of eloquence should have been 
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reserved for after dinner. A grave Judge got up to declare that 
“the glory and blessedness of this event is this—that it not only 
bridges space, and mingles the waters of the Neva and the Forth, 
but it obliterates distinctions of personal, national, almost of 
social, kinds, and makes all blend—people, rich and poor, great 
and small, blend their voices and their sympathies in one great 
wave of delight and sympathy.” And, floundering out of the 
wave, his lordship plunged, perhaps unconsciously, into poetry :— 
“And he takes the Duchess by the hand, and claimeth for his 
lady-love the Princess of that land; he esteems that wedded hand 
less dear for sceptre than for ring, and deems her uncrowned 
womanhood to be the royal thing.” At this meeting, instead of 
toasts, there were resolutions, which were proposed and seconded 
and put to the vote in the most formal manner. At night there 
was an illumination of the city, which must have been very 
beautiful ; and we certainly cannot wonder that the inhabitants 
should seek as many occasions as possible of witnessing such a 
noble sight. 

There is no reason why our friends in the North should not 
regale themselves with “cake and wine banquets” and “ fruit 
conversaziones” as often as they have a mind to do so; but it is at 
first sight difficult to understand why they should have worked 
themselves - into what the Lord Provost of Edinburgh called a 
“ fervent exhibition of loyalty” on such an occasion. No doubt 
the Duke, though born at Windsor, and heir to Saxe-Coburg, 
is the Duke of Edinburgh, and St. Andrew is a_highly- 
respected Saint in Russia as well as in Scotland; but this is 
hardly enough to account for a grave people being seized by such 
a paroxysm of romantic enthusiasm. The secret, we suspect, is 
that, although Scotland is now as thoroughly incorporated with 
England as any English county, and appreciates and values the 
connexion in the highest degree, there is still a strong feeling of 
separate nationality in the country which demands expression. 
The demonstrations in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, as in 
some sort of way a Scotch prince and the private property of 
Scotland, are the nearest approach that can be imagined to 
Scotch Home Rule; and they are a very innocent expression 
of the national spirit. The Scotch, although they are, as far 
as language, social habits, and even laws go, substantially the 
same people as the English, are yet very different from them 
in many respects. They have their own way of looking at 
things, and they have also moral and mental qualities which are 
in a great degree peculiar to themselves. And it is no doubt a 
very good thing that these differences should exist, and that 
Scotchmen should continue to maintain their characteristic indivi- 
duality. It is quite true that the Lowland Scot is of the same 
stock as the English, but he has been brought up in a very different 
way, and the sustained discipline of education kept up for several 
generations has made a very different man of him from what the 
ordinary Englishman is. Large numbers of young Scotchmen 
cross the border every year, and compete with the Germans 
who are established here, and of whom we have heard so much of 
late, on their own ground. They work hard, live thriftily, and are 
glad to get small profits when they cannot get big ones. In this 
and other things the Scotch keep up a character of their own, and 
it is very well that they should 5A so. A variety of character 
in different parts of the kingdom is not only more cheerful than a 
flat, monotonous uniformity, but is also an important element of 
Imperial prosperity. The pretexts which are chosen for the 
exhibition of Scotch nationality may sometimes be absurd enough, 
but the nationality itself is genuine and should not be ignored. 


MONZA. 


— Kingdom of Italy is at this moment a fact, but it is hard, 
even in Italy itself, to take in the truth that it was a fact in 

s long past as well as in our own. The world in general finds 
it hard to understand that Victor Emmanuel is not the first King 
of Italy, or at all events that Napoleon Buonaparte was not the 
first and Victor Emmanuel the second. And, as usual, the popular 
notion has some truth in it; like most popular notions, it is a half 
truth. It is certain that there never before was a Kingdom of 
Italy with exactly the same titles and exactly the sume boundaries 
as the present one. By an odd chance, Victor Emmanuel really 
is the first King of Italy who, as King of Italy, has reigned aver 
the land which first bore the name of Italy. Tbat name, as every 
scholar knows, was first given to a small part of the late Kingdom 
of Naples or Sicily ; and though several Kings of Italy—Henry the 
Sixth, for instance, and Charles the Fifth—have also been Kings of 
one or both Sicilies, yet Victor Emmanuel is the first King of Italy 
who has held either of the Sicilies as an integral part of the Italian 
Kingdom. On the other hand, a land which was not counted part 
of Italy till a comparatively late time, a land which was not yet 
Italy when Oxsar marched to Ariminum, became in another stage 
the specially Italian land, the seat of the Italian Kingdom, the 
theatre of the earliest life of the Italian Commonwealths. For 
some centuries Lombardy was the truest Italy, and, oddly enough, 
_ after it was one part of the old Lombardy which formed 

e groundwork of the sham Italian Kingdom of Buonaparte, as 
another part has been the groundwork of the real Italian Kingdom 
of Victor Emmanuel. Whenever there has been a King of Italy, 
he has been specially King of Lombardy; the Italian Kingdom in 
short has been a continuation of that Lombard Kingdom from 
which Charles the Great did not disdain to take a separate title. 
Between the memories of Imperial and Papal Rome, between the 


rlory of the Italian commonwealths and the shame of the later 

talian principalities, the memory of the true Italian Kingdom has 
almost died out. Little more than a name as it was for many 
ages, it had few associations to set against those of the rival 
phases of Italian history. It is therefore perhaps in some sort 
not unfit that the home and seat of this almost shadowy kingdom, 
the “head of Lombardy,” the “ first place of the Crown of the 
Italian Kingdom,” should be found on a spot which has but small 
claims to fame except on the ground of its being the home of the 
symbol of Italian kingship. The King of Italy, as King of Italy, 
has his special seat in a place which hardly claims the rank of a 
city, which can show no remains of classical antiquity, whose name 
is not mentioned in classical history, and which, on the other hand, 
plays no part of the least importance either in the communal, the 
ecclesiastical, or the dynastic history of later times: Modoetia, 
Monza, Terra de Modoetia, is the seat of the old Italian kingship, 
and it is nothing else. 

The Kingdom of Italy, at least in any reign before the present 
century, must be looked on as a Teutonic kingdom. The idea of 
such a kingdom could not arise till the old notions of the Empire 
had been greatly enfeebled by the Teutonie invasions. It was a 
kingdom first Lombard, then Frankish, then claimed of right by the 
prince who was chosen to the German Crown. It was only during the 
first half of the tenth century that the Crown of Italy was worn by 
princes who, though doubtless of Lombard or other Teutonic descent, 
could at all claim to pass asnative Italians. Forsucha kingdomasthis 
Monza was a most fitting seat. Its very existence in earlier times 
may be doubted. At all events it could have been a place of no 
moment whatever till its site attracted the discerning eye of the 
great Goth. Theodoric, not indeed a King of Italy, but a King 
reigning in Italy, was the fitting founder of the future home of the 
Italian Crown. The Lombard Paul tells us how he built himself 
a palace at Modicia—seemingly the eldest of the endless spellings of 
the name—on account of the healthiness of the airin a spot so near 
to the Alps. We can bear our own witness to the wisdom of the 
great King’s choice from a personal experience that, when it is cold 
and foggy at Milan, so foggy that the great cupola of Santa Maria 
della Grazia cannot be seen by one standing just below it, the 
half-hour’s run which carries the traveller to Monza carries him 
to a spot where all is clear and warm and sunny. One almost 
wonders that the spot was not lighted on in the age when Milan 
was the dwelling-place of Emperors; but, as faras we know, 
Theodoric was the first to make the spot, if not a dwelling-place of 
man, at any rate a dwelling-place of Kings. If Ravenna can show 
his church and his tomb, if Verona can boast of having in- 
separably yoked together her name with his, lowlier Monza in 
one way surpasses both of them as being his own creation. The 
earliest certain notice of the place is an incidental mention in a 
letter by the contemporary Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, who com- 
plains that “ Martinus, conductor de Moditia,” was doing wrong to 
a blind woman, and speaks of his “ rustica temeritas,” which looks 
as if the house of Theodorie was not a city palace, but a country 
seat. Monza then was the work of the Goth ; but the glory of the 
Goth shone only fora moment ; the continuous history of Monza be- 
gins with the more lasting dominion of the Lombard. At Monza, as 
elsewhere, the name of the Arian was wiped out, and local devotion 
gathers round the second foundress, the famous Queen Theodolinda. 
The local chronicle records indeed the earlier work of Theodoric, 
but the legend which that chronicle preserves, which represents 
the Queen as converting her husband Agilulf from the worship of 
idols, evidently looked upon Monza as a site which before her time 
stood desolate. She vows to build a church—an oraculum—to 
St. John the Baptist, and a miraculous voice causes her to build 
it on a spot where before there was only a great tree; and as the 
voice said “ Modo,” and the Queen answered “ Etiam,” the name 
of the place was called Modoetia. And when we remember how 
Theodoric is dealt with by the sculptor’s art in the great minster 
of his own Verona, we can hardly wonder that he should be for- 
gotten in his own Monza. Theodolinda stands by herself. When 
we read of the Bavarian Princess as “filia Garibaldi,” the 
name seems to carry us from the earliest age of strictly Italian 
history to the latest; and her two romantic marriages, allowed 
as she was to carry the Lombard Kingdom as her dower, her mis- 
sionary zeal for the Orthodox faith, her friendship with the great 
Gregory—if these things really do not put her on a level with her 
Gothic predecessor, they may at least have easily made her 
more dazzling in local eyes. She built the palace of whose painted 
ornaments the Deacon Paul gives so vivid a picture; how in his 
day could still be seen what manner of men the Lombards were in 
her day, and how, among other points of costumes and manners, 
they wore inner garments, loose and of various colours, “ qualia 
Angli Saxones habere solent.” She too founded the great church 
of Monza, the Basilica or Oraculum of St. John, which we would 
gladly see in such sort as the famous Queen left it; not an episcopal 
church, but only a chapter of secular canons. The fame of its 
foundress and the riches of its treasury put it almost on a level with 
churches of higher rank, and the chief of its canons, the Arch- 
presbyter, bore, like our mitred abbots, the episcopal insignia, and 
asserted, at least in theory, his right to perform the most dazzling 
of episcopal functions. e treasury, as every visitor knows, con- 
tains, among.its other wealth, the comb of Theodolinda, her gilt hen 
and chickens, and the manuscript which an Englishman looks on 
with reverence, and feels in no mood to doubt or criticize when he 
is told that it is the very handwriting of the apostle of his nation. 
The church itself, rebuilt in honour of certain miracles which are 
recorded in the year 1300, will probably draw to itself less atten- 
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tion than its contents. Yet a glance may well be given, if to 
nothing else, to the capitals made up of strange groups of human 
and forms, among which, as becomes the close connexion 
of the church with a line of Kings who were also Emperors, the 
bird of Cesar holds one of the chief places. ‘ 

The local history of the church of Monza consists largely of the 
taking away and bringing back of its precious treasures, a process 
which happened more than once. The last taking away and bring- 
ing back of its most precious treasure has happened in our own day. 
The great possession of all of which Monza boasts itself, after an 
Austrian captivity happily not long enough to be called Babylonish, 
has come safe back to its own place, and is still kept with all 
reverence in the church of Theodolinda. Since the freeing of 
Venice and Verona, Italy has again got back the Crown of her Kings, 
the famous Iron Crown of Monza. We almost tremble as we 

of this venerable relic, lest we should anyhow get 
wrong between the Iron Crown and the Crowns of Agilulf and 
Theodolinda, all of which are engraved together by Muratori, 
in illustration of the text of Paul the Deacon. Then too it is 
somewhat fearful to find the great Italian scholar casting to the 
winds the legend on which Monza has for ages dwelt with delight. 
Nothing is more certain than that the Iron Crown is so called, not 
because it is made of iron, but because a rim of iron is wrought 
in the inside of the circle of gold and jewels. This rim of 
iron the local legend believes to have been made out of one of 
the nails of the Crucifixion. Against this belief Muratori argues 
with t force. If the story were really of early date, the 
local historian of the fourteenth century, Bonincontro Morigia, 
would surely have said something about it. Bonincontro has 
wise reasons to give us why the Crown should be of iron; iron is 
the and hardest metals, and over all other 
metals; so an iron crown rightly expresses the strong justice of 
the Emperor who reigns over all thi earthly. Scns 
too the greatness of the church of Monza, the noblest spot 
in all Lombardy, as Lombardy is the noblest district in all 
Italy. Surely, Muratori argues, if this writer had ever heard that 
the Crown contained so holy a relic, he would never have been driven 
to such arguments as these. He argues further against a certain 
Archbishop who was shocked at his disbelief, and who defended 
the genuineness of the relic on the ground that Matteo Villani spoke 
of it as a “holy crown”; for he says, first, that any crown, as being 
used in a religious ceremony, may be called holy; and, secondly, 
that there was a mistake in the text, the abbreviation which 
Matteo meant for Seconda having been mistaken for Santa. “ Secunda 
Corona ” isa name of the Iron Crown of Monza, as it was 
in due order taken after the Silver Crown of Aachen, and before 
the Golden Cown of Rome. But, as usual, the arguments of 
outsiders have not much weight when the honour of a local relic 
is concerned, and Monza believes in the sanctity of the Iron Crown 
as if Muratori had never written. The Crown is shown to the 
stranger for the proper fee, but it is shown only with much of 
religious ceremony, with bending of knees and burning of incense; 
and, setting the religious legend aside, the heretic visitor is not 
disinclined to show some extra reverence to a Crown which had 
rested on so many illustrious heads, dashed perhaps a little by the 
thought of the sham coronations of the elder Buonaparte and of 
an Austrian Archduke still, we believe, living, though retired from 
‘business. We seem to come nearer to a past world as we look on 
the badge of dominion, not only of Charles and Otto and Henry 
and Frederic, but of Kings older still, of the people who first esta- 
blished a lasting Teutonic dominion on Italian soil. 

That the Iron Crown is at home at Monza, as the Bambino is at 
Rome in the church of Ara Celi, no man has ventured to 
doubt. The question is, whether the Iron Crown ought ever, 
like the Bambino, to go out to meet its votaries, or whether 
its votaries should not always come to it. On the walls 
of the church of Monza may be seen the names of the 
four honourable men who carried the Crown to Bologna for the 
crowning of the last Roman Emperor and King of Italy. But 
that ge at all events is no precedent. Charles the Fifth 
took his degrees in an irregular way by accumulation. He did 
everything in the wrong place ; if Bologna is not Monza, neither is 
it Rome. But how stands the case between Monza and the neigh- 
bouring metropolis? That is a point on which Monza and Milan, 
the Arch-presbyter and the Archbishop, have always held different 
views. Milan holds that the King should be crowned by the 
Archbishop in the church of St. Ambrose; Monza holds that 
King and Archbishop are bound to come to Monza for the 
ceremony, and that, if the Archbishop will not come, the Arch- 
presbyter has a full right to crown the King without him. There 
are undoubted precedents both ways. It is certain that several 
Kings have been crowned at Monza and several at Milan. Frederick 
Barbarossa, for instance, was undoubtedly crowned at Monza. But 
when the men of Monza earnestly prayed Henry the Seventh to 
come to be crowned in the right place, Milan got the better 
of them. Monza, we must think, somewhat weakens our 
argument by asserting a distinct Modoetian coronation, which 
sounds to us not a little legendary, for several Kings who 
certainly were crowned at Milan as well. On the other hand, we 
think that Mr. Tylor would argue that if Milan were the right crown- 
ing place, the Crown would always have lived at Milan and not at 
Monza. Little Monza could never encroach on the rights of great 
Milan, while great Milan could easily encroach on the rights of 
little Monza, We have also an argument of our own, according 
to which, if honour is to be given to the more wor'hy, we have no 
doubt as to adjudging the prize to Monza rather than to Milan. 


The dispute lies between the church of St. Ambrose at Milan, and 
the church of St. John at Monza, both of which claim the same 
honourable title of Oraculum. Now we vote for Monza on the 
ground that the church of St. Ambrose has fallen into that state 
which ecclesiastical writers are fond of calling, by a kind of techni- 
cal term, “spelunca latronum.” Alike at; St. Ambrose and at 
St. John you cannot see the chief wonder of the place without a 
payment of five francs ; but at St. John’s, when you have paid your 
money, you do see the sight, while at St. Ambrose the payment 
is exacted in full, while the sight is only allowed im part. 
Pay your five francs at Monza and the Iron Crown is with all 
solemnity lowered from its height and set before you. Pay your 
five francs at Milan and you are cheated out of the best part of the 
show. That show is that wonder of the goldsmith’s art, the gilded 
high altar, which claims to be of the days of Lewis the Second. 
Of this splendid work by far the most interesting part is the 
eastern face, where the whole life of the Saint is wrought in 
beaten gold. In November 1871, when the money was paid, the 
whole might be seen. By November 1873 a backsliding had taken 

lace, like that which happened at Westminster in the year which 
followed the year of the Great Exhibition. Three sides were 
shown, but not the great side of all. When the three had been 
looked at, the surpliced guide hinted that the show was over and 
that the time for the fee was come. There was no more to see. 
When this palpable falsehood was found not to go down with those 
who had seen the fourth side two years before, then the key was 
lost, the lock was broken, this and that was in the way; altogether 
the show was to be shorn of its best part, but the fee wes to be 

id all the same. We may doubt very much whether the Emperor 

wis and Archbishop Ansbert meant their altar to be shown for 
money to strangers and possible heretics. We may be sure that 
they did not mean that people should pay for seeing it and not 
see it. 

On these grounds, whenever the King of Italy chooses to take 
his Crown, we vote for Monza as his crowning-place. Besides the 
Oraculum there is not much to see in the city. There is a town 
house called the Broletto, a rather striking building of the 
thirteenth century ; but the communal history of Monza is not 

t. We might almost think that it was an open town till the 
ourteenth century, as we find that between the years 1334 and 
1336 the “ Terra de Modoetia” was strongly fortified by Azzo 
Visconti. It had stood a siege about ten years before; but 
then it was defended only by a ditch and a “ gatum,” which 
we take to meana palisade. Of course the “ Terra ” had its ancient 
and noble families, some Guelf and some Ghibelline, but, as a 
whole, the municipal history of the place does not go for much. 
It is the crowning-place of the Italian Kingdom, or at least the 
dwelling-place of its Crown, and it is nothing more. We may add 
that one somewhat irregular coronation, that of Conrad the Third 
as opposition King to the Emperor Lothar, was done ina somewhat 
irregular place—not in the Oraculum of St. John, but in the 
lesser church of St. Michael. He heard mass however at 
St. John’s, and was presently crowned afresh, or at least wore 
his crown, at Milan 


Why the Crown of Monza should be said to be, as it is by the 
local historian, “super Italiam, Normandiam, et Saxoniam,” we 


do not at all understand. 


CHURCH LEGISLATION IN GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 


yew speakers at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday last appear to 
have acted, with laudable discretion, on the significant hint 
supplied conjointly by Lord Russell, Dean Stanley, and Mr. Karl 
Blind. They carefully refrained from meddling with those. 
“details of Prussian legislation” which their distinguished 
advisers, civil and ecclesiastical, consider so irrelevant; and 
perhaps it would hardly be uncharitable to assume that, with the 
exception of one speaker, whose speech alone betrayed any real 
acquaintance with the professed subject of discussion, they mew 
very little about them. ILowever, we have expressed elsewhere 
our opinion of the Protestant meeting, and need not return to it 
here. Our present concern is with some of those “ details” which 
to homely people who adhere to the humdrum and confessedly un- 
romantic method of forming their judgment by a reference to facts 
may —_ not without importance. The programmes of three 
new schemes of ecclesiastical legislation are now before us, having 
ap within the last few days in the German papers. We 
have the Bills supplementary to the Falk laws of last May just 
laid before the Prussian Landtag, and expected to be at once 
read for the first time, and referred to a Commission; the Bills 
introduced by the Austrian Government ; and the laws just passed 
by an overwhelming majority of the Executive Council of Berne. 
There is, as might be expected, a strong family likeness between 
these various schemes of legislation, or at least between the Swiss 
and Prussian, but each case has its own peculiarities. The German 
Liberal press commends all alike as fresh triumphs of civil and 
religious liberty, and it is chiefly under this aspect that we desire 
to call attention to some of the “details” here. For we must 
confess ourselves too dull clearly to apprehend thet grand 
way of looking at things which regards a code of laws er biuc 
quite independently of all its component . A policy which 
on the whole is liberal and enlightened, although its purticular 
enactments happen, when examined apart from their supposed 
general intention, to be persecuting and vexatious, appears to us 
rather too like that perplexing combination a “a miserable sinner 
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in general with a saint in all the details” which puzzled Hannah 
More’s Ccelebs. Ultramontanism may be a very mischievous 
system, and Papal infallibility a demonstrable falsehood ; it 
may also be true that the conduct of the German bisho 
since the Vatican Council has been cowardly, shuffling, and dis- 
ingenuous. Against all this we have nothing to say, except that 
it is not really to the point. Mormonism is more objectionable 
than Ultramontanism, and Spiritualism, which in America has 
become a form of religious belief, is a stupid and pernicious 
delusion. But it does not follow that all and every means of A 
pressing them should be regarded as legitimate. There may 
eases when any stick is good enough to beat a dog with; as, for 
instance, if the dog is mad; but there are differences even among 
dogs, and human consciences can hardly be treated as canine. 
“We will take first the proposed supplement to the Prussian 
ecclesiastical legislation of last i. on which our opinion has been 
already more than once intimated. It deals chiefly with the 
administration of dioceses during a vacancy of the See; and the 
practical importance of the subject will be obvious when we bear 
in mind that the see of Fulda is already vacated by death, and 
that several prelates, beginning with the Archbishop of Posen, 
are likely soon to be deprived by the new Supreme Court, while it 
is quite certain that no bishop in communion with Rome can accept 
the vacant place on the conditions now imposed by the Govern- 
ment. The proposed regulations therefore, if passed—as of course 
they will be—cannot be expected to lie dormant. One diocese 
after another in pretty quick succession will be brought within 
their scope either * death or ——— and it is worth noting, 
further, that their action is to be retrospective, and will thus at 
once apply to the diocese of Fulda and any others that may be 
already vacant at the time of passing the Bill. The most important 
rovisions are as follows:—Any one appointed to administer a 
iocese, sede vacante, is to give notice in writing to the Chief 
President of the Province, stating his qualifications and his readi- 
ness to take the oath of allegiance prescribed by law—the same, 
apparently, which is now prescribed to bishops, and which no 
man Catholic ecclesiastic can be expected to take. The President 
can raise objections to the nominee of the Chapter before the 
new Ecclesiastical Court within ten days from receiving this 
notice. If no objections are raised, or if they are over- 
ruled, the administrator is to take the oath, and any one 
exercising episcopal functions, or acting as the official of a deprived 
bishop, before complying with these conditions, is subject to im- 
prisonment for a period varying from six months to two years; 
and any clergyman recognizing or obeying such officials is liable 
to a fine of 100 thalers, or a year’s imprisonment, which may be 
extended to two years if he has himself discharged any delegated 
episcopal function. An elaborate series of provisions is made for the 
fiscal administration of vacant sees, of which the substance is that 
the Chief President is to direct the Chapter of the diocese to 
name an administrator; and if a yay qualified person is not 
appointed within fourteen days, the Minister of Worship appoints 
a Commissary to take c of all the diocesan funds, and is 
authorized to stop the salaries of the recalcitrant canons. Then 
follow directions for filling up benefices during the vacancy of the 
see. The patron is to appoint, if willing, and if he fails to do so, 
after two months, his rights lapse to the parish. A meeting of adult 
male parishioners is then to be called, on the requisition of any ten 
of them, and the parish priest elected by a majority of votes, on 
complying with the conditions prescribed in the May laws, will at 
once enter on his office. These tions are no doubt strictly con- 
sistent with the code which they are intended to supplement. As far 
as one can see, the deadlock is now made complete, and the whole 
ecclesiastical action of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia, 
diocesan and hial, must within a limited period be brought 
to a standstill. Conditions had already been imposed on the 
bishops with which it was known that they would not, and with- 
out breaking with Rome altogether could not, comply, and thus 
their ejection from their Sees became a mere question of time. The 
supplementary code provides effectual means for their having no 
successors or representatives whom the Roman Catholic clergy can 
recognize, and for no incumbents being appointed to vacant bene- 
fices who are not independent of both episcopal and Pa 
—— There is a cynical pleasantry in ge this 
egislation an advance of civil and religious liberty. the 
Catholic clergy in Prussia are disloyal and dangerous to the 
State, that may be an excellent reason for disestablishing 
them, and indeed Mr. Karl Blind told us the other day in 
the Times that disestablishment was the proper end and out- 
come of Liberal policy, but we must remember that “ Rome was 
not built ina day.” And the Allgemeine Zeitung in #ke manner 
observes that the present legislation may not be all that could be 
desired, but ‘‘the separation of Church and State is an idea not 
yet ripe” for application. Be it so, but it does not follow that you 
are justified in “ walloping your own nigger” to your heart's con- 
tent because the time has not yet arrived for expelling or emanci- 
pating him. A husband may have good reasons for desiring to 
separate from his wife, but if some delay is necessary before giving 
legal effect to his wishes, he would hardly be entitled to beat her 
every day, en attendant, as long as she remained under his roof. 
And that is pretty much what the Liberal plea for Bismarck’s 
Church policy comes to. Disestablishment, it is argued, would be 
the best thing in itself—not that we feel at all sure that this is Prince 
Bismarck’s own view—but, for certain reasons not very clearly ex- 
lained, disestablishment is not practicable just at present in 
russia; and the next best thing is persecution. 
It is with special reference to the Swiss laws, which are 


closely akin to the Prussian, that this apology, evidently intended 
to cover both cases alike, is put forward in the Allgemeine- 
Zeitung. And it proceeds to comment on this “ interesting 
attempt ” to settle ecclesiastical difficulties by distinguishing the- 
inner and spiritual life of the Church, which is left free and 
unfettered, from its outward life, which is subjected to the 
State. If this means that individual members of the Church 
are not persecuted in Germany and Switzerland for their opinions, 
that is true enough, but hardly to the point. When once religious 
belief takes a corporate form and embodies itself in a community 
or Church, its “inner life ” cannot very well be carried on without 
some outward expression. And accordingly toleration has been. 
understood in modern times to include not only toleration of 
abstract opinion, but of religious organization and worship. And. 
this is exactly what these Liberal codes interfere with at every 
turn. The new laws just enacted at Berne place all Catholic and 
Protestant parishes in the canton on the same footing. Each is to: 
elect its , ae by a majority of the votes of parishioners over- 
twenty-one years of age, and the person so elected, if approved by 
the civil authority and ready to comply with its requirements, 
becomes at once parish priest, without any collation of the 
bishop, which has been “set aside,” we are informed, “ with- 
out any prejudice to canonical rights.” There is also to be- 
a Catholic Church Commission formed on the same plan as the 
Evangelical Synod, for — of general government; no epis— 
copal edicts can be issued without the Government placet ; and the- 
laws provide for the erection of a Faculty of Catholic Theology at 
Berne. We have not the actual text of these enactments before 
us, and they are not perhaps so stringent and sweeping as Prince: 
Bismarck’s, but the general resemblance in their drift and tendency 
is obvious enough. If the great body of Swiss Catholics approve- 
of them, there is of course no more to be said ; only it would have- 
been a much simpler and safer plan to disestablish the Church first, 
and then allow its members to settle their difference among them- 
selves. The Synod of the disestablished Church of Ireland seems 
likely to deal freely with the Prayer Book, and is clearly at liberty 
to do as it pleases in the matter; but what would have been said if 
Parliament had undertaken to expurgate the formularies on ultra- 
Protestant principles before turning the Church adrift ? 

The dratt of the ecclesiastical laws to be submitted to the 
Austrian Reichsrath is more reasonable; but it is evident that 
a great deal will depend on the manner of carrying them out. 
It is perhaps a point in its favour that the Austrian Liberals are 
said not to be satisfied with the programme. The Concordat is. 
finally abolished, but there is no provision for civil marriage ; this is- 
probably held to be rendered unnecessary by the proposal to accord 
State recognition, under certain conditions, to such dissenting com - 
munities as apply for it. There is no direct reference to the Old 
Catholics, and it is left uncertain whether their petition—again 
brought forward the other day—to be recognized for all civil 
purposes as members of the Catholic Church is to be complied 
with or not; it would clearly be within the competence of the 
Government, and would be os consistent with former public de- 
clarations of Herr Stremayer, to grant their prayer, and serious- 
practical inconvenience, as regards marriages and other official acts. 
of Old Catholic priests, has resulted from the undecided attitude 
of the Government on the question. The qualifications of citizen-- 
ship and moral conduct are to be required for all ecclesiastical 
offices, and where the patronage lies with the bishops, the local 
magistracy are empowered within thirty days from the appoint-- 
ment to a benefice to submit objections to the Minister of Worship; 
if they are over-ruled, institution follows. The bishops are to 
notify their appointments to benefices to the civil authorities,. 
and criminal conduct of incumbents will be followed by 
deprivation on the of the State, if the bishops do not 
act themselves. All episcopal manifestoes, orders for special 
services, pastorals, and the like, are to be submitted to- 
previous inspection. There are sun regulations about 
** stole-fees,” and other financial details, and a law regulating the 
Catholic Faculties of Theology is promised. No new congregation 
or monastic community is to be established without Government. 
authorization, which the bishop must apply for through the local 
authorities to the Minister of Worship, and which may be refused 
on civil or moral grounds, or as inconsistent with public order ; and. 
the State reserves the right of inspecting the statutes of existing 
religious corporations and them for sufficient cause. 
It is clear that very much is left here to the decision 
of the Government for the time being, and everything would 
depend in practice on the spirit in which the new laws. 
were actually applied. Some regulations, such as the 
obligatory notification of all appointments to benefices to the- 
civil power, look meddlesome and vexatious; but there may be 
special grounds for them in the circumstances of the country.. 
No such plea can excuse the minute interference with every 
detail of Church organization and life in the Falk legisla- 
tion. It had become necessary, we are assured, to discover 
some new modus vivendi; but this is a method for ultimately 
extinguishing ecclesiastical life altogether. If it is consistently 
carried out, Catholicism will not simply cease to be an esta- 
blished creed, it will cease in fact, though not in name, to. 
remain one of the licite religiones of the Empire. There is 
something childish and offensive in the shrill falsetto of the 
Ultramontane journals about the return of the age of Diocletian, 
but the Prussian Government seems resolved to do its best to make 
such language intelligible, though it is neither dignified nor 
exact. 
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THE SENSATIONAL SIDE OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HOULD Mr. Disraeli have the leisure to favour us with an- 
other political novel, the theme is ready for him in Mr. 
Gladstone's sensational dissolution. No man could handle a 
subject of the kind more cleverly than the brilliant author of 
Coningsby, and he would bring to the task the liveliest sympathy of 
experience with party passions and ambitions suddenly thrown into 
violent agitation. Revent legislation following fast upon scientific 
discovery has given the political novelist new opportunities. We 
do not say that the forms of election in our old unreformed and 
erate days were not more abundant in the commonplace 
elements of the picturesque ; but they had existed from time imme- 
morial, and their picturesqueness had begun to fade away with 
familiarity. They been growing into part and parcel of our 
venerable Constitution ever since thedays of the barons who, accord- 
ing to the eloquent civic orator, rallied round their sovereign at 
Runnymede. "entice and novelists had made them stock sub- 
jects from the very infancy of novel-writing and the drama, and the 
vigorous originality of writers like Mr. Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, or 
G Eliot, had only freshened up what was stale and hack- 
oak But, besides being confined to well-trodden ground, these 
writers had to rely mainly for their effects on what we may 
call the superficial action of elections—the postchaises and the 
colours, the bribing, treating and fighting, and the rest of it. The 
field is unquestionably more tame in these respects, now that we 
carry out an election like an execution in the presence of a hand- 
ful of qualified witnesses, and have broken up the hustings to turn 
it into ballot-boxes. But the ter tameness will be more 


than com ted if we may look occasionally for coups so dra- 
matic as Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of last Saturday. It is 
the spread of railways, and still more the general diffusion of 


the telegraph, that has rendered possible that introduction of the 
element of surprise which the Premier has managed with such 
startling effect; it is the recent extension of the franchise that 
must have suggested the idea of surprising the country into a 
plebiscite of approval. One cannot conceive a Ministry venturing 
to face the constituencies in old times on such brief notice, on the 
very eve of the assembling of Parliament, and with so little visible 
reason. Unless Ministers could have pleaded urgent necessity, 
they must have risked seats ys bes dozen. They would have dis- 
gusted the interests which have vested rights in profuse and 
‘tedious election expenditure. Still more, they would have re- 
volted English notions of fair play, use many unoffending 
members, who were innocently wandering far from their homes, 
could never have received the astounding intelligence in time 
even to declare their intentions or to communicate with their 
political friends. 

On this occasion, although people mty have strong opinions 
with regard to the propriety of the Premier's strategy, it is not 
probable that the idea of injustice done to their representatives 
will much influence the votes of electors. The telegraph flashed 
the news to all the cities of Europe before the London journals 
had reached the midland counties; but then electors generally 
may not care to analyse the sensations of members surprised 
abroad, and this brings us back to the point we started from. It 
seemed a dead political calm everywhere, although of course it was 
only a lull before the party storms that were to be unchained 
in February. There were no important Cabinet announcements 
to be looked for, seeing that Her Majesty’s Speech was to be 
delivered in less than a fortnight. Xo visible cause for an 
immediate dissolution was casting its warning shadow before it. 
Many a member was making the most of the last days of his holiday 
before coming home again to hard work. Some were yachting in 
the Mediterranean ; others enjoying the early gaieties of Rome, or 
lounging in esthetic contemplation through the galleries of 
Florence ; others were nursing their | on the sunny slopes of the 
Cornice. Of a sudden came the thunderbolt out of the clear sky, 
lighting on one’s table in the form of a missive from the tele- 

ph office, And here would come in the art of the novelist. 
Ths scene—a breakfast-room looking on the Piazza di Spagna. 
The dramatis persone—a youns and honeymoon- 
ing with his newly-made bride, taking little thought about the 
elections which he expects next autumn, but thinking perhaps 
a good deal of the banker’s account on which he has been } sa 

tty freely. He opens the despatch with that vague feeling 
of uneasiness whi ways hangs about —_ that reach you 
from a distance. It slips through his trembling fingers, as he is 
morally knocked over by the curt contents:—* Parliament dis- 
solved ; = candidate coming down to-day; communicate 
immediately.” Imagine the increasing agitation of his mind as he 
begins to recover the use of his faculties, and to realize the horrible 
anxieties of his situation, vated as they are by distance and 
uncertainty. Allhis ambitions are bound up in retaining the seat 
on which he has established a hold. He remembers remorsefully 
how he neglected to prepare a provisional political testament in case 
of anything happening in his absence from England. Perhaps he may 
have exp no views at all on the burning topic which must have 
moved the Premier to take this most step. He has no 
doubt whatever that his opponents, whoever they may be, have 
spoken out frankly, or evasively, as suits them best. It is no use tele- 
graphing to inquire their names, or to inform himself as to his 
personal ts; he feels painfully that the absent must in- 
evitably be wronged at election time. He dare not telegraph to 
his agent a carte blanche in the matter of expenses, for he doubts 
his owncredit. He knows there is a train starting in an hour or so, 


and he sends a brief message to say he will travel by it. Then we 
have the touching separation from the newly-made wife of his 
bosom, whom he is obliged to leave to follow with the maid and 
the courier, while he hurries onward by night and by day. Dis- 
tracted between the thoughts of what he leaves behind and of what 
is awaiting him at his journey’s end, black cares and anxieties crowd 
into his carriage. They come blacker and thicker as sleeplessness and 
fatigue begin to tell upon him; his electioneering prospects grow 
more and more dismal as he regards them out of his jaundiced eyes ; 
and his sustained endurance of the torments which his fancy inflicts 
on him supplies the materials for a bit of psychological analysis 
which ought to be extremely thrilling, though exquisitely painful. 
The dénowement of the story may be the anxious traveller's success 
or defeat, according as the genius of the author tends to the gloomy 
or the cheerful; in any case the situation created by Mr. Gladstone 
is clearly susceptible of highly sensational treatment. 

As for the action of the elections, this, as we have remarked, is 
very much a thing of the past, and matters are now managed in a 
comparatively humdrum way. Nowadays, whatever may be the 
turmoil in the brain and bosom of the candidate, he shows nothing 
of it if he has ordinary powers of self-control. He takes his seat 
in the train like any common passenger, having sent off a message 
before him to announce his coming and allay excitement. Formerly, 
pending his arrival, the population of his borough would have 

n on the tiptoe of suspense and the air would have been thick 
with rumours. For himself, he would have been flying down the 
road in a postchaise and four, and his electioneering expenditure 
would have begun already in the shape of heavy bribes to 
the postilions. On the great North or the great West road 
it would have been a race between him and a cloud of 
other gentlemen, bound on similar errands and all equally 
eager. At each of the post-houses there would have been a 
scramble for horses, and each change would have taken place 
in the midst of an agitated crowd, hungry for the latest news. 
The most phl tic of mortals a hardly have resisted 
the influences of the sc and the pace and the general excite- 
ment all along the road. The excitement would culminate with 
his arrival at his destination, although whether in a way that was 
pleasurable or the reverse would depend on the popularity 
of his politics. His bespattered postchaise dashed up to the door 
of the “ Lion” or the “ rae ” amid vociferous expressions of the 
popular sentiment. The colours of his party were flying from the 
windows or the balconies, and, with the ribbons at their button- 
ho!les, the members of his numerousCommittee looked like adecorated 
battalion of merit. He was one of the rival heroes of the day, 
and, as he looked on the followers he was to take into action, 
he felt himself every inch a leader. Besides being the man 
of the party in the height of a bitter party battle, he was welcome 
as bringing the latest news from head-quarters. Of course the 
news he brought was of the most cheering character ;-victory was 
certain all along the line, and his borough had only to do its duty 
with the rest. The stereotyped announcement heightened the enthu- 
siasm of the Committee, who, with the exception of a few wary 
wire-pullers, had been partaking freely of refreshments ever since 
the commencement of the contest. The spirit of conviviality 
reigned supreme in every public-house, and animated citizens 
of all shades of opinion; yet beneath the flood of joviality 
on the surface of things there ran conflicting under-currents 
of intrigue. The emissaries of the wire-pullers went gliding 
about the lanes and alleys with pocketsful of gold and pocket- 
books full of bank-notes. The tipsy electors were not so drunk but 
that they could keep an eye upon business. There was a great deal 
of chaffering and ining over promises which might or might 
not be kept. When the liquor been on the flow for some 
time, men’s blood was apt to get unpleasantly heated, and when 
their heads began to ache and their stomachs to get out of order, 
they lost their tempers. Party spirit ran high, and private 
jealousies broke out when notes were com over different 

ins. By the nomination day, if the contest was close, 
political feeling was sure to be at its height. Amid the volleys of 
abuse, execrations, and more dangerous missiles, the candidates 
on the hustings might just as well, except for the glory and honour 
of the thing, have been pilloried. Their unenfranchised supporters 
showed their zeal by getting up a series of fierce faction 
fights, which were renewed later round the polling-booths, and 
in at the announcement of the poll. Then the losing 
side entered its protest, and the winning side celebrated its. 
victory, in the time-honoured fashion of smashing the enemy’s 
windows. The candidates had to spend very di ble 
— of hours in settling long bills whose items they 
red not verify, and the borough was. left a prey to an 
infinity of vendettas, which lasted a longer or pes th time 
according to the duration and the bitterness of the contest. 
Except in the sister island, our present system is likely to be 
fatal to the old excitement. The unconstitutional innovation of 
trying election petitions by Judges, the indiscriminate extension of 
the franchise, and the introduction of the Ballot, have all conspired 
to lower the value of a vote; and when the worth of a vote has 
become so inconsiderable, and the terror of election tribunals 
sets limits to hospitality, it cannot be expected that practical men 
will take the old interest in Imperial politics. by ing is 
settled within doors in the simplest way, by a few gentle- 
men who interest themselves faintly in the mister upon public 


unds. Few persons find their sleep or their appetites affected 

y anxiety as to the issue, except the candidates themselves and 

some fanatical advocates of impracticable crotchets. Most people 
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“may think ‘that the dulness of the new order of things is com- | 


ted by the and quiet, but these who prefer the — 
Tid ‘aust af least that the Promicr hes dove 
-what he can to make things lively for us. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


W* have before us the “Transactions of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec for the Session of 1873,” and 
it need not be said that both the literature and the history of 
Oanada are ly interesting to all subjects of Queen Victoria. 
Indeed the entire world is concerned in the establishment in 
America of a type of civilization slightly different'from that which, 
for want of a more comprehensive word, we must call Yankee. 
Without di ing the mental or yom qualities of the 
citizens of the United States, we may be permitted to think that 
it is no more desirable that these States should become co-extensive 
with North America than that France or Germany should occupy 
the whole of But if Canada is to exist for any useful 
purpose as a nation, she must have a literature capable of pre- 
and her history. 
ps the most interesting paper in this series is the journal of 
an Arctic voyage made by the surgeon of a whaler fifty-five years 
g0. The — ing of nineteen years, who was then entrusted with 
health and lives of fifty men, is now an M.D. of seventy-four, 
and cherishes in a Canadian home the memory of a youth passed in 
Britain. The author was edueated in Edinburgh, and sailed from 
Hull, which was then ly concerned in whaling. It is not 
wonderful that the supply of Northern whales should have failed 
under the — persecution of which this journal furnishes an 
example. en the surgeon had an interest im the fishery, being 
entitled to a guinea on every whale caught. Government allo 
a bounty on each ship, and in time of war exempted harpooners, 
steersmen, and other skilled hands, from the press-gang, obliging 
owners to fill up their crews with Shetland men, who were cleverin 
boat work and always ready toembark. The system of bounties has 
been long since condemned, but if any trade deserved en 
ment it was this of whaling, without which scientific voyages to 
the Polar Sea could not have been made. The Trafalgar, having 
completed her crew and stores at Lerwick in the Shetland Islands, 
sailed thence on April 1, 1818. In ten days they made the island 
of Jan Mayen, which was much frequented by the Dutch for the 
purpose of boiling the fat of whales and seals. “They made more 
than one attempt to winter on it, but failed, the ie Gre always 
found dead on the return of the vessels in spring.” i 


On the twenty-fourth day the ship had reached latitude 74°30, 


— together, and coiled 


to despatch the whale when exhausted, a bucket to throw water 
on the line when ing out, an axe to cnt the line in case of 
fouling, and two long knives to cut holes in the whale’s tail to 
fasten ropes to and tow him to the ship. The boat thus fitted can 
be lowered into the water in a few seconds. The harpooner, the 
steersman, who worked with an oar in the stern, and the 
ksoneer, who had charge of the line, were engaged at 
the home port. The rowers were many of them Shetland men. 
It is easy to imagine the attractions of a service which was, in fact, a 
sporting, excursion of a exciting kind ina region where 
were no game laws and plenty of game. The first whale 
which the author saw killed was the prize of another ship. It 
killed <ne of that ship's crew with a stroke of its tail. “ His 
was put into a box and in the mizen top to be 


7 rafelgar had assisted other crews more than once. On the r5th May 
the look-out man at their own masthead shouted “ a fall.” One of 
ttheir boats had struck a whale, but it was lost cm | the closing 
ice. Within a few days, however, the sport improved. A whale 


down ani coming up 
twice, it lay close to the edge of a floe of ice, where it watched the 
boats, turning on its side, and ing its fin, with which it 
evidently knew it could destroy them. e chief officer got upon 
the ice, and made his way to the whale, when he threw his 
with such force as to drive it into the whale’s body to the stock. 
It instantly dived, and ran five lines out before it again came to 
the surface, when it was as wicked and mischievous as before. 
One boat at last struck it, but in backing astern received a blow 
from the tail, which threw the steersman into the water. As the 
whale began to run the line was cut, and the boat returned to pick 
the steersman. After five hours’ chase or fight the whale was 


ut 
from it of 
and thrown down 


not so fat as a more tame and ‘yanquil animal might have been. 
Captain Dannatt, with whom the writer sailed, seems to have 


been one of the best seamen of his time, and he made a successful 
voyage. After passing safely through the narrowing channel 
formed by two floes of ice, the writer looked back and saw @ ship 


which was following caught and crushed between them. The crew 


scrambled on the ice, not forgetting to visit the spirit-room at the 
moment of escaping from their ship, and they were all ‘reseued 
and brought home. By the 11th of July the ship was nearly 
full of blubber, and on the 21st of August she arrived in 
Hull. Such an event nowadays would engage the attention 
of the sanitary authorities, but we believe there is no vestige 
left in Hull of its ancient trade, except the tusks which some- 
timesadorn a g gateway. Probably whales were slaughtered 
recklessly in the Arctic Sea until the producing power of 
nature was oyertasked. A space of clear water enclosed by 
floes of ice, and measuring a mile‘and a-half by a mile, was seen 

this writer “literally swarming with whales, looking like droves 
of black cattle in a pasture.” All the boats were lowered, with 
orders to keep together, and not to strike more than three fish at a 
time. Presently two other ships arrived and joined the sport. 
There was plenty of game for all who had skal to take it, but 
evidently this plenty would be exhausted in a few years. Such a 
pro le trade must have been overdone, and only a Buckland, 
with power of legislation over all maritime nations, could restore it. 

Although the historical interest of the Arctic whale-fishery is 
great, it belongs to Canada only as = of the British Empire. 
Other papers in these “Transactions” relate to the history of Canada 
herself and particularly to those struggles with her powerful 
neighbour to which her sons refer with a satisfaction which 
we may share. A r by Lieutenant-Colonel Coffin on 
the siege of Quebec in 1775-6 explains how the writer recently 
obtained from Government a grant of land in recom for 
services — and losses sustained by his ndfather in the 
War of Independence. The repulse of the assault on the Prés-de- 
Ville at Quebec, in which the American General Montgomery was 
killed, was due to the “vigilance and good sense,” as Sir Guy 
Carleton wrote, of a “gentleman not bred to arms,” named John 
Coffin. He was “a volunteer soldier defending his hearthstone.” 
His wife with her twelve children was in the city, and on the 
morning after the assault she sent her two eldest boys to the out- 
post to see if their father were alive or dead. They were allowed 
to crawl out of an embrasure on the snow to the spot where lay 
the bodies of Montgomery and his staff. The dfather, 
a resolute Loyalist, quitted his birthplace, Boston, leaving half 
his prope behind, and came to Quebec, where the 
perty he ught with him was lost or destroyed. he 
sons of such ancestors are not likely to allow themselves to be 
absorbed into a Republic, and this volume furnishes further 
of that loyalty of Canada to the British Crown which only Mr. 
Lowe te a fow kindred spirits doubt or undervalue. The writer, 
with pardonable enthusiasm, ascribes to his dfather’s exploit 
the consequence that Quebec was saved, “ and the flickering e 
of fidelity to the British Empire blazed up therefrom, thenceforth 
and for ever a beacon of light inextinguishable in Canada.” The 
si was raised, and came to Quebec, but not plenty. 
: tever credit John Coffin m7 have acquired during the 
siege, he got nothing else. He been ruined by friend and 
foe alike.” He applied for redress and got none. e Imperial 
Government was mean, partial, and tricky. Claimants who had no 
friends at Court were put off to the end of their lives. Coffin had no 
friend except Sir Guy Carleton, who did not stand well with 
Ministers ; so Coffin went to his grave without compensation in land 
or money. The writer, however, as above stated, has lately obtained 
a grant of 1,200 acres of land in recognition of his grandfather’ 
services. It may be hoped that the loyal family of Coffin will flourish 
in a country where it is still a form of blessing to wish that a man 
may have twelvechildren. May they be more lucky than theirancestor, 
o> in other respects like him, and they will not be a bad sort. 

A paper on Historic Medals begins with one which was struck 
in ‘Gps to commemorate the repulse by the French Governor of 
Quebec of an invading fleet and army sent from Boston and New 
York under Sir William Phipps. A medal of 1720 records the 
commencement of the fortifications of Louisbourg. In the interests 
of numismatic study, it might have been wished that the series 
of French successes in Canada had been longer. The British 
conquered by sea and land, but they struck medals which in 
point of art were despicable. The latest of the series 
was intended for distribution among Indian chiefs in 
honour of the Confederation. Consistently with the ruling 
fashion of ty savings, this medal was not silver, but silver- 
plated ; pn if we think this economy rather mean, we must 
console ourselves with the reflection that the chiefs would ‘be 
unable to supply themselves with drink by ing their Confede- 
ration setake The circumstances which led to the issue of one 
of the medals of this series are mentioned by the writer in terms 
of natural indignation. “It is hard,” he says, “to realize that 
from a land with which we were at peace there should be per- 
mitted to march such hordes of lawless ruffians as invaded our 
country in 1866.” Unheeded, or at least unrestrained, the Fenian 
Brotherhood were permitted to arm, drill, and march as an in- 
vading force across the Canadian border, and for a very brief 
season they spread confusion pew, Sey peaceful farmers, and 
shed the blogd of a few of those who gone forth to repel them. 
“With unprincipled leaders and demoralized men, it was but natural 
that the nie ae to free Ireland by sacking Canada should 
fail.” The county of Welland struck a medal in ‘honour of its 
defenders, but the ‘Government discouraged the issue of the medal, 
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and as it was “ exceedi 
the Government did we medal of the Royal and Patriotic 
Society of Upper Canada refers to the war of 1812-14. The British 
Lion is represented asleep—in which condition, it must be 
owned, the noble animal is rather apt to be found when war begins. 
The Canadian Beaver is making himself comfortable, while the 
American Eagle is hovering in the air, “gs if checked from 
seizing the Beaver by the presence of the Lion.” This Historical 
Society does not undertake to be prophetic; if it did, we should 
fear that the Lion’s sleep was more Tikely to be realized than either 
the Beaver’s security or the Eagle’s check. But the Canadians 
happily are learning to trust to themselves for their defence, and 
thus they may become a great people with a worthy literature and 


history. 


CHEAP IMMORTALITY. 

N enterprising Page eg Company, of which, however, we 
never heard before, has just hit upen a curious expedient for 
pushing its business. It has projected a series of works in which 
the great men of the present generation are to be immortalized at, 
we presume, a moderate charge; and some of the prospectuses of this 
scheme are now before us. One appears to be ad to the coun- 
try gentleman, who is requested to send “sketches of his life and 
country seat, also photograph negatives from which to engrave 
portraits on steel.” Intending subseribers are assured that the 
vings and autot, for the work will be executed by the 
best artists. “The hes may contain from one thousand five 
hundred: words and upwards, and will be written by ”—here 
follow certain names which we forbear to publish—and other 
eminent authors.” The writer of the circular then goes on to 
point out the advantages of seeuring a niche in this most 
accommodating temple of fame. “ The advantages of such publica- 
tion are that you obtain a portrait almost as valuable as an oil- 
rama oreoever “the work can be made of great use as a 
ily record to be handed down for many generations.” “ In some 
cases such publication may prove of advantage to one finencially, 
professionally, or politically ”—the italics are in the original. It is 
left to the imagination to suggest how a portrait and a biographical 
sketch are to be of advantage in these various ways ; and in these days 
of universal moyen be semen perhaps a chance of raising money or 
even of getting into Parliament on the strength of a testimonial of 
this ki It is added that “ the negative of yourself and country 
seat should not be albumenized, and should be about the size of 
an ordinary steel engraving, or cabinet size.” The person to 
whom the circular is addressed is also requested to send “a full 
description of his country seat, describing the style of architecture, 
pre! nase. objects of historical interest,” &c. It appears from 
er p that one volume of the new publication will 
contain sketches of “ Eminent Brokers,” and we suppose that other 
volumes will be similarly devoted to the illustration of eminent 
in other lines of business. The circular to the eminent broker 
is to the same effect as that to the country gentleman. He is re- 
minded that, if he does not care about the good opinion of posterity, 
he may at least do himself a good turn “ Seanciatt. professionally, 
or politically,” by getting himself commemorated among the dis- 
tinguished persons of the age; and he is requested to send a full 
description of his country seat. Broker is rather a large word in 
the City, and includes a great variety of very different avocations ; 
peel it is probably confined to members of the Stock 

We have not had an opportunity of seeing any of the 
which have been among 
sugar-bakers, blacking manufacturers, drysalters, wholesale slop- 
dealers, and other commercial classes to‘ whom we suppose an 
aj has also been made; but no doubt they are all framed on 
same model. The general idea of the project, it will be 
seen, is to form a record of men who are, or who choose to 
y for being called, eminent in various trades and pro- 
essions. It would appear that no conditions are laid down 
in regard to what constitutes eminence, and that anybody who is 
willing to send his photograph and a sketch of his life to the 
publishing Company, together, we suppose, with a subseription, 
will at once be accepted as eminent. in any line of life he chooses 
to select. Nothing, indeed, is said in the prospectus about a 
subscription ; but it may be assumed that when the obliging Com- 
pany and the gentlemen who wish to be set before the world as 
eminent come to particulars, something will probably be said 
about the terms on which the favour will be conferred. We 
have, of course, no means of knowing how far the “eminent 
authors” who are said to have taken charge of the literary of 
the enterprise have really given any authority for this use of their 
names ; but we may remark that in any case their eminence indi- 
cates a somewhat low standard of comparison. On the other 
hand, however, eminent literary men are perhaps scarcely required 
for the sort of work which has to be done. e gentlemen who 
wish to be immortalized will send in sketches of their own lives, 
and the eminent authors will have only to keep an eye on the 
and spelling, and to throw in a few flourishes of style. It 
is possible that this form of advertising may prove attractive, and 
that the ingenious projectors may obtain a profitable list of sub- 
scribers. As society becomes more democratic, the passion for 
notoriety in any form, or at any cost, may be expected to grow 
more rabid; and there are probably vast numbers of obscure 
persons in all ranks of life who would gladly welcome an in- 


ly pain and poorly executed,” we think. 


‘expensive opportunity of getting themselves distinguished from 
‘the rest of Phe ms of nobodies among ‘ion they fret 
‘and jostle. A man who has his portrait im the gallery of 
‘eminent brokers, or soap-boilers, or country gentlemen, will 
be entitled to consider himself as so far elevated above the dead 
level of his class. It may be only a sheet of paper under his 
‘feet; but at Ieast he is so much taller in co: ison with 
others. It does not require a very subtle ieewtniee of human 
nature to understand the insidious provocation of a pro 
exhibit a man’s picture. Wise men, proof against almost every 
other temptation to their vanity, have succumbed to this one. 
In the Royal Academy in May we see the mania at its height. 
A portrait-painter who becomes a member of the Academy has his 
| fortune made in advance; for, though he may be a very bad 
painter, a stick at drawing, blind to co our,and incapable of under- 
standing either anatomy or expression, he has the right to send so 
many pictures into the ibition every year, which the Academ 
has no option of refusing, and which must be hung in a g 
place, whatever their artistic atrocity. It is not so much a por- 
trait as an advertisement that.is wanted, and an R.A. can make sure 
of a place for his advertisement beforehand, whereas a better painter 
might have his pictures rejected. The photographers and carica- 
turists also minister to this ion; and a man must indeed be 
insignificant not to be known to all the world in the shop-windows of 
London. No sooner does a name. a two days running in the 
Times than a carte to mateh turns up in Regent Street. Luie 
suffered for his popebaity in this way, as it led to his identifica- 
tion as a convict; but there are perhaps many to whom it 
is an agreeable or profitable advertisement. Not long ago there 
was some talk of a great historical picture of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench during the Tichborne trial, in which everybody in any way 
connected with it was to be commemorated; and perhaps: the 
canvas is now being covered. The next thing will be to find people 
paying handsomely to get themselves put in effigy into a wax-work 
show. It must itted that the publication of which we 
have been img is a very cheap and simple way of getting 
oneself handed down to posterity; but there is perhaps some 

that posterity may not be di to take any notice of 
what is handed down to it, and in that case the object of the in- 
vestment would of course be defeated. It is no use going to the 
expense of having one’s picture taken in fine style, with a flattering 
biography attached, for the benefit of people who will not look at 
it. Onthe whole, it is probable that a certificate of eminence of 
this kind is more likely to have an effect, if it has any effect at all, 
on one’s contemporaries than = pass descendants. — is a 
tendenc Quanecn which appears in print with su 
sitios defence hen is no to abt 
night, incessant advertising, pers people to thi im 
oats a as other men, by the same means, propagate the de- 
lusion that their beer or cocoa, or whatever they sell, is the very 
best under the sun. At the present moment the mere repetition 
of names in h letters on the walls is in a great degree de- 
termining the issue of the elections. If Jones has more bills and 
larger bills, and more startling letters than Robinson, Jones is 
very likely to get in; and the fate of the country will depend on 
the result of this typographieal rivalry. 

The most amusing part of this publication, if ever it is published, 
will probably be the pictures and descriptions of the country 
seats of the eminent persons who are to be handed down for the 
admiration of generations yet unborn. It will be interesting to 
compare or contrast the man and his dwelling-place. Cards 
bearing, instead of a name and address, a picture of a house, 
Empire. It was thus suggested that it was of more importance to 
know what sort of a house a lady or gentleman lived in, than the 
name under which he or she chose to be known ; and, considering 
the very peculiar composition of French society at the time, the 
notion was probably justified. A house is not a bad indication of 
a man’s tastes and cireumstanees. One can conjecture from its size 
and appointments in what style the oceupier lives, and whether he 
has room for many fri and the means of entertaining them 
handsomely. Of course it is very far from being an infallible 
guide, inasmuch as a man may borrow a house, or may own one 
without being able to keep it up properly ; still it is not so easy to 
show a decent house as a good coat on one’s back. It will be 
amusing to observe in the forthcoming collection how far the 
country seats correspond to the eminence of the ms who are 
sup to imhabit them. A man’s rait, a. picture of his . 
house, and his biography, ok aye by himself and re-written by 
“ eminent authors,” in the ri style of ornamental English, are 
materials for forming a very fair idea of hischaracter. The portrait is 
a check on the biography, and the house may explain the portrait. 
A work which is to contain a — rye the 
persons in the country in every walk of life, wit partic 
of their houses, Gocludng “the style of architecture, grounds, and 
objects of historical interest,” will t a sort of camera view of 
the whole kingdom. The only di pay that it will be carried 
out on such a scale that the result will be rather confusing ; 
and the subscribers will probably find that, in seeking eminence, 
they have only mixed themselves up more hopelessly than ever 
with the great multitude of undistinguished and undistinguish- 
able nobodies. The struggle against insignificance has certainly a 
pathetic side. 
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THE PROPHET HINE. 


Ae all the lugubrious vaticinations of our time one 
cheerful and animating voice is “ae lifted up. A Mr. 
Edward Hine, author of certain mphlets such as England's 
Coming Glories, The Anglo-Saxon Riddle, Flashes of Light, &c., 
has discovered that the English nation cannot ibly come to 
any ent harm, because it is not ¥ English, but 
Israelite. Years of careful “study” of the Old Testament have 
brought him to the conclusion that nearly every book of it, 
from Genesis to Malachi, is mainly occupied with the | ag 
History of England. The author of The Coming Man has 
already discovered that the initials of Ireland, land, Wales, 
and Scotland indicate that the inhabitants of these kingdoms are 
in some mystical sense “ Jews.” Mr. Hine, however, strenuously 
asserts that we English or British are not Jews, but Israelites ; 
if we were Jews, there would be no hope for us until the dis- 
covery and identification of the lost Ten Tribes. The Jews are 
now being punished for their crucifixion of the Saviour. We 
Israelites or Englishmen had no part in that crime; our fore- 
fathers, the Ephraimites, were carried away captive into Media and 
pe oe Whee very place to which Mr. Sharon Turner traces the 
1 ons”; they turned up again as Englishmen in the North 
of Germany. They came over to Britain under the banner of the 
White Horse “ blinded,” as the prophet Hosea says. They lived 
for centuries in the delusion that they were Englishmen, and 
not one of them had a suspicion that he was an Ephraimite 
until the Prophet Hine arose and wrote pamphlets. In spite 
of this blinded self-ignorance, however, they were compelled to 
bear witness to their true origin by their substitution of the 
Lion and the Unicorn for the White Horse. It seems that 
our High Churchmen have gone near to an act of apostacy in 
turning this sacred emblem out of our English churches. The 
prophet Micah says, ‘‘ The remnant of Jacob (that is, the English 
ple) shall be among the Gentiles as a Lion,” and in the Book of 
umbers the other half of our to flag had already been indi- 
cated by the words, “He (that is, Israel or En 
were, 
men, who have not unnaturally selected the John Bull newspaper 
as a medium of their communications, have accepted Mr. Hine as 
the last of the prophets of Israel, we may perhaps expect to see a 
restoration of the sacred symbol in some of our churches. We 
hardly like to suggest that the Lion happens to be the symbol 
of the tribe of Judah, to which Mr. Hine so constantly affirms 
we do not belong, lest we should spoil this happy thought. 
Mr. Hine has been pouring out his ridiculous pamphlets for some 
time. We have now received the fifth of them, of which nine 


thousand have been sold. The first, we hear, has gained a cir- | 


culation of ninety thousand. A considerable quantity of these, 
as one would expect, have been shipped to the United States 


and to Canada. At Boston a conference of ministers was gathered | 


together to discuss the Hine theory. Mutual Associations and 
Literary Clubs have made it the subject of their young eloquence. 
It is this fact perhaps which has now led Mr. Hine to use the word 
Anglo-Saxon interchangeably with the words English and British. 


The Americans naturally do not want to be kept out of their share — 


of “ England's coming glories.” Do they not also speak that English 

or Israelite, or Anglo-Saxon language, which the prophet Isaiah de- 

scribes as “another tongue”? ‘ Hebrew,” says Mr. Hine, “is the 
of the Jews, but has long since discarded by Israel. 


There is but little difference between the Hebrew and the Irish. We | 
must not waste our time by acquiring the dialects of the Gentiles, | 
acquire ours. It is essential, in order that | 


but rather they should 
Israel’s seed may be the means of blessing to all the earth, that 
her language should become predominant; and the fact that ours, 
and our language alone, is ming universal, is another proof 
that we are Israel.” Mr. Hine thinks that native mission- 
aries will do little toward the evangelization of the world, because 
those who train them do not recognize that their -— are 
unholy, and English or modern Israelite alone holy. We ought 
to teach them the holy language of Israel or England. A general 
burning of Hebrew Bibles, Greek Testaments, and Vulgates would 
perhaps greatly delight Mr. Hine; and the Bible Society ought 
of course to prohibit any further translations of Holy Writ 
into Gentile languages. 

A prophet of Mr. Hine’s type is helpless without a mystical 
number. “Six hundred and sixty-six” has been worked to 
death. Mr. Hine has no interpretation of it; indeed he seems to 


have a kind of shyness of the New Testament; he scarcely ever | 


uotes it; and perhaps he shows himself to be a truer Israelite by 
his evident preference for the Old Testament. Besides, Lord 
Macaulay once found the mystical number of the Apocals 
to be exactly fulfilled in the British House of Genaango des 
members, three clerks, one sergeant-at-arms, one deputy-ser- 
geant, one librarian, two doorkeepers=666. Mr. Hine, on the 
contrary, sees in the members of the British islature the 
historical continuation of the elders of Israel and the princes of 
the congregation. The rival prophet who has lately discovered us 
to be Jews takes the number “ Five ” to be the key to all mystery 
and prophecy; the universe is “a Pentad,” there are five acts in a 
drama, five senses, and so forth. Mr. Hine has adopted the num- 


ber “ Twenty-seven,” although we fail to see the reason of his choice, 


as itis only once mentioned inthe Bible. There are exactly “ twenty- 


seven identifications of the English nation with the Lost House of | 


Israel.” There are exactly “twenty-seven reasons why it was 
impossible for Israel to have ever been restored before this date,” 
that is, the date of Mr. Hine’s appearance as a pamphleteer. 


gland) hath, as it . 
e strength of a Unicorn.” Asasmall number of clergy- | 


“ England’s coming glories” are exactly pment Heaps in number, 
Some wicked critic has thrown out the rationalistic ohjection that 
if such good things await one branch of the Teutonic family, all 
the other branches may claim a share in them. Mr. Hine himself 
has encouraged the belief that Denmark may be the mark of the 
Danes, Danites, or tribe of Dan; but he is now preparing to issue 
“a monthly magazine, under the expressive title of Life from the 
Dead,” in which he will demonstrate from the Bible “ the immense 
benefits which must be derived by all our British colonies and 
possessions, together with the nation of America, by the identifi- 
cation of the British nation with Israel”; and in an early number 
of this magazine he proposes to furnish “ twenty-seven reasons why 
the Teutonic Continental nations cannot form parts of Israel.” 
The “ Twenty-seven Glories” which are awaiting our nation, 
and which in some degree await every person or thing which a 
nny-a-liner has ever called Anglo-Saxon, are at present kept back 
y a very little hindrance. Our identity with the Ten Tribes of 
Israel is proved; but we shall not derive the blessing of this iden- 
tity, and the whole world will be kept in consequent misery, until 
we accept it “ nationally ” asa fact. Every person of Anglo-Saxon 
flesh and blood, from the Queen on her throne to the beggar in the 
streets or the criminal on the treadmill, must believe that we are 
not Englishmen and Englishwomen, but Israelites. The moment 
we one and all declare Mr. Hine to be the Prophet, “Glory the 
First” will begin; it will consist in an “outpouring of the 
spirit.” This outpouring will take place “in the lands of our 
captivity, which are the British Isles and our colonies,” not in 
our own land in the East, for which we shall then set off in company 
with our brothers the Jews. This outpouring will show that we, 
and “not the French or the Russians, are competent” to claim 
Palestine as ours. In the light of our first “Coming Glory,” Mr. 
Cook's winter tourists in the Holy Land begin to assume a very 
sacred aspect. They are the first swallows of that great co-immi- 
gration of Britishers and Jews of which Hine and not Cook is to 
_ be the Joshua. No Irish need apply 3 there is no doubt at all, 
| says our Prophet, that “the Irish are Canaanites.” They 
have been once turned out of the Holy Land; it would be positive 
wickedness to take them in again. They trouble us now 
because the Pentateuch says they shall be “ thorns in our sides.” 
Perhaps the Yankee contingent of the children of Israel will 
present North America to the Irish before leaving for their own 
country. Mr. Hine omits one “Glory” which strikes us as 
necessary. We will call it “the Glory of Acclimatization,” 
At present the Anglo-Saxon children of Israel who go to “their 
| own land” in Asia in the winter come back to the “ land of their 
captivity” in Britain in the summer. Some physiological pre- 
paration will be necessary in order to prevent us, when we are 
once settled in the land of Israel, from lusting after the pleasant 
' coolness of the land of Britain, as our English forefathers in the 
Desert lusted after the good things of the land of Egypt. 
| _ In the majority of Mr. Hine’s techs Glories, crowded as 
| they are with absurdities, there is one point of refreshment. Our 
| Prophet is what Archdeacon Hare calls an idoloclast, and most of 
_ the idols which he breaks are idols which we can very well spare. 
In “Glory the Third ” he breaks the Evangelical Alliance to pieces ; 
in “Glory the Fourth” he casts away with scorn the literature of 
_ Apologies and Vindications known as clergyman’s science and 
| platform logic; “Glory the Eighth ” will consist in the “ Disuse 
| of Preaching”; “the institution of preaching,” says Mr. Hine, 
| “taken in one sense, is most undoubtedly a calamity.” Taken in 
another sense, perhaps, than Mr. Hine’s, we think so too; and we 
are glad to learn that he has ninety thousand readers who do not 
think that going to hear sermons will be the chief occupation of 
humankind during the Millennium. We can echo our Prophet's 
ious outcry, “ Ifthat is so, all that I can say is, Save me from the 
Millenniuns | ” Mr. Hine’s predecessors, Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 
both assure us that there will be no sermons delivered to the 
Israelites or English during the Millennium. ‘Glory the Tenth” 
will liberate us from the Liberation Society; not because there will 
be no more Parliaments—for it appears that we shall take the whole 
British Constitution with us into Palestine, our brothers, the 
Jews, having ly given their sanction to it by becom- 
ing members of Parliament and Privy OCouncillors—but Mr. 
Hine will be substituted for Mr. Miall. “ Disestablishment 
by the Liberation Society would be a national scandal, but dis- 
establishment through the Identity would become a national glory.” 
Mr. Hine’s method will thoroughly satisfy the Dissenters without 
displeasing the bezeficed clergy. “The disunion of the Church 
from the State will not abstract or divert one farthing from its 
legitimate application. Church property now is as nothing to 
| what it will shortly become.” ough sermons will cease, 
churches will be multiplied; and the “Eleventh Glory” will 
consist in “the erection of immense houses of pra er.” “ Glory 
| the Twelfth ” will, we are glad to learn, destroy the Peace mq 
but the “ Thirteenth” will be the most satisfactory of the whole 
series. There is not one carnal-minded and unbelieving ratepayer 
in England who will not gladly welcome “ The Glory of Saving 
Mr. Hine proves in his Flashes of Light that, 


| Millions a Year.” 
| if we would only believe we were Israelites and not Englishmen, 
| « we should save some hundreds of millions in the expenditure 
of the country.” The “ proof” is very —— ; it consists in the 
quotation of the promise, “ Five of you shall chase an hundred, and 
an hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight.” Any person 
who can do a sum will see from this text of the Bible that England 
or Israel does not need so large and costly a standing army as a false 
Gentile nation. When Russia arms ten thousand men, England 
' only need arm a hundred. “ God forbid,” says our prophet, “ that 
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I should be understood as advocating these great curtailments at 


once, because I do not. The first important matter is to have our 
identity nationally established, and not until this is done should 
these reductions be taken in hand. With these issues at stake, 
surely it becomes impossible that these matters should be esteemed 
unworthy of consideration by our monarch and Government.” 

It is impossible to review the whole of our twenty-seven coming 
the i rospect by referring to the nth and the eigh- 
teenth, 3 The Glory of Setting up the Ensign,” and “The Glory 
of the Return Procession.” This British Moses has found a 
British Aaron to help him in the treatment of the coming “ flag 
question.” One Mr. Glover, it seems, has proved that the pre- 
sent Queen of England is the very “Root of Jesse which shall 
stand for an ae “Where,” asks Mr. Hine, “shall this 
ensign be set up? In Palestine, or in England, the land of 
Israel’s captivity? Most assuredly in England. The picture 
may almost now be seen, the materials are all at hand. In 
the foreground, Victoria, the root of Jesse, may stand, the sur- 
roundings have only to be collected together.” Here is a damper 
to all the hopes of our English Republicans. The identity of the 
Hanoverian succession with the family of David is drawn out at 
length (and in the process we are treated to a number of odd con- 
clusions about the Coronation Stone) in the Anglo-Saxon Riddle, 
the Prophet's latest work. ‘What was the Prince of Wales,” it 
is asked in this pamphlet, “ that we should pray so earnestly 
for him on that wonderful Sunday? There are plenty of sons 
‘and brothers to take his place.” It is hinted that the 
Prince's health was restored in order that he might become the 
leading in the eighteenth coming glory of England, “ the 
Glory of the Return Procession” of the Ang] on Israelites and 
the Jews. “May he not be,” asked a believing correspondent of 
the John Bull, “the Lord’s Anointed, who is to gather together his 
people, and make them a blessing to all the nations upon earth ?” 

Although our Prophet has not considered all the difficulties of 
the return, there is one difficulty which has occupied much of his 
thought. Eager correspondents wish to know whether there is 
sufficient room and sustenance in Palestine for all the Anglo- 
Saxons and all the Jews at present on the earth. The rich Jews 
at Salonica told Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby some years ago 
that they devoutly h the great return would not come 
in their day, as it would disarrange all their speculations. Our 
Anglo-Israelite coe is of course far above such sordid cal- 
culations; but the suggested difficulty of finding house-room for 
us all in our own land has sent him again to the reading of 
his Concordance. In the prophet Jeremiah he has discovered the 
following re-assuring provision—“ TI will take you one of a city, and 
two of a family, and I will bring you into Zion.” There will be 
an election of representative Israelites in every Anglo-Saxon 
parish ; the majority of us, afterall, will have to stay in Britain, 
since, ‘on account of the vastness of our numbers, and the 
circumscribed limits of the land, it will become requisite for Israel 
to return representatively.” The eve of the return will be a great 
time for British hotelkeepers; for “all the Jews (according to 
Jeremiah iii. 18) must be collected in Britain, because we go 
from here together. The House of Judah shall walk with the 
House of Israel, and they shall come together out of the land 
of the North to the land which I have given for an inheritance 
unto your fathers.” If the French were a Bible-reading people 
we should commend Mr. Hine’s theories to the supporters of 
the claims of Henry V. They may be as easily adapted to 
France as to Britain. They need only one assumption—that 
the prophets of the Old Testament never meant what they 
said; if for the “seed of David” we may read “ Queen Victoria, 
we may quite as justly read “Count of Chambord”; if we may 
substitute “ Britain ” for “island ” throughout the Old Testament, 
we may as well substitute “ Corsica” or “ Australia.” Mr. Hine’s 
theory is not quite so new as he thinks it. It was anticipated in 
Abyssinia by a stray British sailor, whose knowl of draw- 
ing was on a level with his knowledge of history. Jack tar 
was employed to paint a picture in one of the Abyssinian 
churches, and the subject given to him was the of the 
Israelites thro the Red Sea. Realizing the fact that Israel 
held the victorious side and t the losing side, he thought 
that he could best express it by painting the children of Israel in 
the costume of the British quasian, According to Mr. Hine, he 
represented a fact instead of a symbol. For is it not as true that 
Moses led the Anglo-Saxon army out of Egypt as that the children 
of Israel, united with the Gentile Prussians, conquered the French 
at Waterloo? Mr. Hine has published another pamphlet entitled 
Oxford Wrong,in which he shows that “Israelite names are 
common among Englishmen,” and demolishes Canon Rawlinson, 
the British Association, and Dr. Talbot, but we have not had the 
advantage of seeing it. 


REVIEWS. 


ANDREE’S WENDISH STUDIES.* 
and valuable book tells us that 
- all the time he was at work upon it he could not rid himself 


* Wendische Wanderstudien, zur Kunde der Lausitz und der Sorben- 
wenden. Von Richard Andree. Stuttgart: J. Maier. 1874. 


of the impression that he was writing a necrology. He felt that 
he was dealing with at least a moribund, if not a defunct, nation- 
ality, with the remains of what had been a mighty people, but had 
become “a mere ethnographical curiosity.” This feeling seems 
to have lent an air of solemnity to his occupation, but not to 
have invested it with pai sadness. For his sentiments 
appear to have been akin to those produced by the stilling 
but not depressing influence of such an eventide as holds forth 
the promise of a splendid morn. In his opinion, it is true, 
the fi of the Lusatian Wends as a Slavonic nationality is all but 
over, their course as the e is well nigh 


a of a Slavonic ton 
run. But no sooner do they sink out of sight as Slaves than the 
pear on the scene as Teutons; their tiny rivulet of Wendi 
talk is fast losing itself in the sands of time, but he looks for- 
ward to the approaching day when it will be their glorious 
rivilege to claim the possession of the widely-rolling river of 
yerman 

Such are the opinions entertained by Herr Andree with respect 
to the past and future of the Lusatian Wends, and expressed 
neither unkindly nor over-triumphantly. They will not be 
acceptable to the Panslavists, who may even be disposed to con- 
test their accuracy; but, in spite of that, they seem to be suffici- 
ently well founded. The small Slavonic island which the Wends 
occupy has gradually been yielding for centuries to the encroach- 
ments of the swelling German tide. In olden days the attacks 
made upon it were fierce and hostile, but now, we are told, all is 
changed. The process of “ Germanizing ” still continues, but it is 
of a friendly and soothing nature. As a babe sinks into slumber 
on the bosom of its nurse, so wil! this offspring of an alien race 
pass into forgetfulness of its origin on the capacious breast of its 
mighty fostermother Germany. It is almost to be wondered at 
that the Wendish tongue has held its own so long in a land which 
cannot boast, as Bohemia c2n, of an environing rampart of moun- 
tains. Further north it was all but silenced long ago. The penalty 
of death, incurred in many places by its use, must have been sadly 
against it, and even the minor punishments by which its utterers 
were corrected in more humane districts were probably of a dis- 
couraging nature. On the island of Riigen, once a stronghold of 
Slavonic heathenism, the last woman who spoke “ Wendish ” is said 
to have died in the year 1404. She was known as Frau Giilzin, a 
name worthy to be recorded along with that of Dolly Pentreath, 
the last Cornish-speaking native of Cornwall. 

Although Herr Andree looks forward with great complacency 
to the rapid extinction of the Wendish language as a spoken tongue, 
yet he is much interested in it asasubject for philological research, 
and he gives a number of curious details about its historical ex- 
istence. While in search of information ing its present 
— and the relics of their forefathers which lie scattered 
about the land in the shape of cairns, stone circles, and the like, 
he traversed the country in different directions, and the present, 
volume is the fruit of the notes which he jotted down during his 
wanderings. Beginning with Bautzen, he gives a pleasant sketch 
of that town, in which an enthusiastic Czckh friend had told him 
he would feel “ the genuine Old-Slave breath.” But he found, he 
says, a thoroughly German town, curious in many respects, but not 
Slavonic. One of its most characteristic features seems to be the 
interior of the Ménchskirche, a fine old church, formerly belonging 
to a Franciscan monastery, which was burnt in 1598 and never 
restored. Inside its walls has sprung up a labyrinth of tiny huts, 
the tenants of which consider + insured aguinst all perils from 
fire,inasmuchas their foundations rest on consecrated ground—the fire 
which rendered their tenancy possible not being taken into account. 
With this old church a a | is connected. time to time, 
at midnight, a mighty treasure is su to become visible to 
mortal eyes. All men who happen to be present can see the tall 
silver crucifix, surrounded by gold and silver sacred vessels, of 
which it consists, but only he who is free from sin can lay his 
hand upon it and live. Sinless people not being more common at 
Bautzen than elsewhere, the treasure has not yet been realized. 
Its last appearance coincided with the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War; its last but one with the death of Augustus the 
Strong. Not unworthy of note among Bautzen curiosities is the 
Biittels Flasche, a sandstone disc, weighing some thirty pounds, on 
which are represented two scolding wives. To this stone is 
attached an iron yoke, by means of which it was in former days 
hung round the necks of shrews and vixens. It was last used on 
December 13, 1678, when a woman who had struck a neighbour 
was obliged to carry it three times round the Guildhall. Another - 
curiosity, also in sandstone, is the statue of a Roman Imight, 
thoro the Renaissance style, and possibly two centuries 
old, which is fondly regarded by the Bautzeners as a priceless 
relic of immense antiquity. According to them it represents an 
ancient Wendish prince who tried to leap on horseback over the 
fountain in the market-place. But the result was that he fell 
into the fountain and was drowned in its waters. From 
this fall into the Ditsche he received the unpoetical, though 
popular, name which he bears of Dutschmann. While speaking of 
this “ mythical” Wendish prince, we may as well mention the good 
service Herr Andree has done in exploding a fable which has too 
frequently been quoted as a fact. story ran that the Wends, 
although outwardly loyal to their German masters, secretly pre- 
served unshaken their allegiance to a king of their own race, to 
whom they paid honour and taxes just as they would have done 
had he been their actual as well as their rightful monareh. This 
romantic tale has been thoroughly investigated by Pastor 
j Jentsch, who has shown how utterly fallacious it is in the 
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ex ng villages pper Lusatia. 
Passing through the suburb of Seidau, he points out the supposed 
ity, in the neighbouring Brotschenberg, of a cave wherein the 
ee ae used to hide their valuables. 
suddenly 
and there the treasures remain to the present day. 
year 1618, on St. Ursula’s Day, one Martin Recke entered 
ve by chance, and reached a fast-locked i 
arose a sound as of falling waters, and open 
But the faint-hearted visitor, instead of — 
chance, fied from the cave, which closed tight behi 


villages is characteristic of Wendish as o 
pation. The villagers seem to bee kindly and a pi 


race, who 
the wa with a cordial “God be with 


1” and who 


young alike, whether at fair-time, or at a marriage, a christening, 


or 
light-hearted, though the lyric 
of their Slavonic brothers in 


land and several still adhere 
to some extent to one of their old institutions, together 
as of yore in the communal assembly ; but the use of famous 


once 
tax-ga 
tion than is evoked among ourselves by the auctioneer’s hammer. 

After a time Herr Andree passes into Lower Lusatia, drawing 
a charming picture of its chief town, Kottbus, on a market day, 
when the country girls come in from all sides in their bright cos- 
tumes, rendered gay by a truly Slavonic feeling for colour. In the 
vear 1654 the authorities passed a severe sumptuary law for- 
bidding the Wendish peasantry toi 


a thousand girls in red dresses. 
Beyond Vetschau lies the @ region of meadows and 
marshes and slowly flowing streams, where white and yellow roses 
and other flowers grow in profusion, and above the waters dart 
thousands of azure dragonflies, and where the place of the carriage 
or the cart is supplied by the flat-bottomed boat, in which the 
babe is taken to christening, and the bride is brought to her 
new home, and the dead are carried to their last resting-place. A 
very attractive picture itis which Herr Andree brings before our 
eyes of this ‘ul region, inhabited by a quiet and simple people, 
who, in the tranquillity of an almost am hibions life, devote 
their attention to the catching of fish and culture of gherkins— 
these dainties introduced to the Western world, as their name 
shows, by the Slaves—and trouble themselves but little about events 
which may be shaking tke outer world to its foundations. The 
only change that takes place x them is the forgetfulness of 
their ancient tongue which slowly steals them; with a 
gentle Linschlafen the pristine speech glides sieaskasely into the 
German wave, and in a little time will be no more than a philo- 
logical memory of the past. 

About the Wendish language, its nature and its history, Herr 
Andree gives much exact and valuable information. The number 
of Wends in Prussia and Saxony together amounted, in the year 
1871, to about 128,000 souls. But at one time the race which they 
now feebly represent occupied a extent of country, and formed 
@ numerous tion. Now the ancient Wendish occupation of 
the land isin many districts to be traced only ~ rma no 
graphical names. The term Wendish, itshould be remarked, isonly 
a German designation applicable to all Slaves ; in their own tongue 
the Wends speak of themselves as Serbs, and therefore their lead- 
ing literary Society is at the present day denominated Serbska or 
Serbian. In many parts of the Germany of to-day the Wends 
were, in the interests of Christianity, completely i 
but the names they had bestowed upon various places have re- 
mained to testify to their former proprietorship. Tis from dina, 
the lime-tree, comes Leipzig; from teply, warm, we have Teplitz ; 


from ryba, a fish, we get Ribnitz. Sometimes, it is true, a German 
explanation of a name has been attempted. Thus with Kiistrin 
(Polish, Kostrzyn) is linked a story about “ich kiisse Trin’,” but 
it is not more satisfactory than that which explains the name of 
Altona by its vicinity (allzu nah) to Hamburg. Sometimes also 
a Slavonic has been corrupted into a German name, as Luboraz 
into Liebrose, or Wysoka into Weissig. 

Some of Herr Andree’s anecdotes with respect to the old lan- 
guage of the country are noteworthy. Thus when Peter the Great 
visited Dresden in 1697, Michael Frentzel, the pastor of Postwitz, 
sent him a number of Wendish publications, together with a letter 
written in Wendish and in Latin, in which he laid ¢ stress on 
the close relationship between the Russians and the Wends, spok 
of Peter as “our Tsar,” and in fact enunciated the opinions of the 
Panslavists more than a century before the term Panslavism was 
invented. His remarks may have impressed the monarch to whom 
they were addressed, for “our Tsar,” when he visited the Library 
and other institutions of Wittenberg in 1712, is said to have called 
the Wendish students together and chatted with them, probably in 
a sort of compromise between their tongue and his own. Acentury 
after Frentzel’s time there lived at Postwitz an old clergyman who 
had a young daughter. With her fell in love a Hun officer, 
Michael om by name, who was quartered in Samay 
during the autumn occupation of the town in 1758. e 
war ended, the soldier wanted to carry off the maiden to his 
Hungarian home, but her father refused to let her go away from 
him,and declared moreover that she should marry none but a clergy- 
man. So Klausner went to Leipsic and there studied theology, 
returning after a time to Postwitz, of which he became in 1779 
the pastor, having in the interval married the object of his 
affections. Slovak, or Hungarian Slavonic, it seems, had been 
familiar to him from his boyhood, so he easily mastered the 
kindred Wendish tongue. Half a century before Klausner 
wooed the ’s daughter, an English diplomatist named 
Hales passed through Bautzen, and became much interested in the 
Wends. Before he went away he gave a tract to Archdeacon 
Pretorius, and him to only 

ying the expenses int an t, but even (says the asto- 
with an honorarium for his trouble in making the translation.” 
In 1782 appeared a book containinga part of Pope’s Essay on Man 
translated into Wendish, but of other links between that language 
and ours we do not hear. The effect which Wendish has pro- 
duced upon the German spoken in Lusatia does not appear to have 
been of a favourable nature, the Germanized Wend finding the 
letter 4 as troublesome to him as it is to our Cockney, calling 
heaven “Immel” and labour “ Harbeit,” tracing his ancestry to 
“Hadam,” and ending his prayers with a devout “‘ Hamen.” 

One of the most interesting passages in Herr Andree's book is 
that in which he describes his interview with J. E. Schmaler (in 
Wendish Smolef), the joint editor with Haupt of an invaluable 
collection of Wendish folk-songs and popular tales. Originally 
a student of theology, he obtained a stipend from King Frederick 
William IV. which enabled him to spendsometimeat Breslau, where 
he devoted himself to Siavonic hilology under theteaching of Czela- 
kowsky. Returning to Bautzen, he became,and haseversincecontinued 
to be, “ the soul of the literary movement of the Wends,” founding 
their am Society and keeping circula- 
tion their principal new r, the Serbske Nowiny, which a $ 
once sells copies. There are in 
may remark, six newspapers in the Wendish language, four of 
which are published at Bautzen. To labours of this kind 
Schmaler has devoted himself for many years, refusing every offer, 
however lucrative, which would compel lim to desist from his 
patriotic and disinterested task. What he and his small band of 
colleagues have done towards improving the education and raising 
the moral tone of their countrymen is known to but few persons 
beyond Wendish and Panslavist circles; but their labours are of 
a truly noble kind, and deserve to be fully and generously ap- 
preciated. 

Here we must . But we have done by no means full 
justice to Herr Andree’s excellent book, having been able to say 
nothing about two of its most interesting chapters—those which 
deal with the Lusatian Heidenschwanzen and other Rude Stone 
Monuments, and with the Wendish Sprachgebiet from the sixteenth 
century up to the present day. To archzologists the former, to 
philologists the latter, may be heartily recommended. 


GROTE’S MINOR WORKS.* 


COLLECTION of Grote’s minor works was not needed for 

the purpose of adding anything to his reputation. The 
historian of Greece, the commentator on Plato and Aristotle, the 
writer who lived to see opinions which he held as one of a small sect, 
or which he himself put forward as novelties, become accepted 
maxims, the Radical politician who lived to refuse a peerage, would 
be equally sure of being remembered though any of his lesser per- 
formances were left dispersed or unpublished. As far as Grote’s 
memory was concerned there remained little for the editor of these 
ieces to do. Still he deserves the thanks of all who take any 
interest in Grote’s life or works for having brought together the 
contents of this volume in a readily accessible form. The matter 


* The Minor Works of George Grote; with Critical Remarks on his 
Intellectual Character, Writings, and Speeches. By Alexander Bain 
London: John Murray. 1873. 


| 
Journal of the Madica Serbska, a Wendish learned Society. But 
| it is not every ene who can read Wendish with facility, and there- 
fore Herr Andree has conferred @ great benefit on scholars by 
placing on record the result of Pastor Jentsch’s investigation. 
From Bautzen Herr Andree takes his readers for a pleasant 
| | 
} 
him, and 
one ham lat Other rams ne thet tha amaliness ¢ hese 
yerman occu- 
speak of “ God's rain,” or “God's:harvest,” the beggars asking for 
if a morsel of “ God’s bread.” Cheerfulness and good humour are 
\@ their characteristics also, says Herr Andree, who declares that it is 
\ a real pleasure to watch the simple and innocent gaiety of old and 
ig parative freedom from grief might seem to be their singular habit 
of mourning in white; but they share it with the inhabitants of 
some other districts now or formerly Slavonic, such as the Voigt- 
| kind of ing staff, hich such 
4 or other kind of si 8 y w 
assemblies were in former Gn hove become 
| obsolete. On the memory, however, of this “thoroughly Slavonic 
valuable account both of it and. of various symbols of a 
like nature which used to be passed from hand to hand among the 
4 Slaves, as was the Fiery Cross among the Scotch Highlanders, 
and gtill is the budstikke im Norway. Until recently, it appears, 
the palicka, a wooden staff surmounted by an iron hand, played a 
similar part in Bohemia, and Herr Andree has given a drawing of 
one which he was so fortunate as to'find in the year 1859 in the 
hamlet of Otrotschin. Long ago, however, the original meaning 
i of these symbols of authority was forgotten, and the staff which 
has leng ago fallen into abeyance. It must have @ picturesque 
spustenls that the market-place of Vetschau afforded on the gala 
days set apart for the grand dances, one of which is said 
| 
| 
| 
| 
" | 
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constitute a series of 
course of Grote’s activity as a thinker and writer, and therefore 
in the history of the su with which he dealt. 
In the pam on Parliamen Reform, and in Mr. Bain’s 


condensed account of the speeches in Parliament on the Ballot and 
other matters, we have a record of the political stage of Grote’s 
career by which he first became known. The essays 
i i tween the historical 


» show returni time to time to the luxury 
of speculative discussion. In his love of this he was thoroughly 
Socratic, though neither his eee ray nor the general 

his mind bore much resem to those ascribed to 
Socrates by Plato. We might pe find more —— of likeness 
ee Socrates of Xenophon, if it 
were not irrelevant in thi 3 and we are by no means sure 
that the real Socrates would have been a much more sympathetic 
commentator on the Platonic Socrates than Grote in fact showed 


Timeus. The obscurity of the point being out of proportion to its 
ted the conclusions their place in 


a small detail, but the more clearly on that account, in the essay 
“On Plato’s Doctrine Rotation of the Earth.” The 
question proposed is whether Plato affirms the rotation of the 
earth in a certain place in the Timeus. The words themselves, 
though obscure, favour the inference that he did affirm it ; and it 
is certain that Aristotle so understood the . But modern 
critics have objected that in the same dislogne’] Plato affirms a 
rotation of the celestial sphere which is obviously inconsistent with 
this rotation of the earth. To this Grote rejoins that, though the 
inconsistency is obvious to any one familiar with modern astrono- 
mical conceptions, it does not follow that it was obvious to Plato ; 
and that in fact it was not detected either by Aristotle or by 
numerous $ uent commentators. Boeckh and others following 
him, says Grote, “have too hastily made the intellectual exigencies 
of their own minds a standard for all other minds, in different ages 
as well as in different states of cultivation.” And he concludes 
that Plato did entertain the two incompatible opinions without 
perceiving their incompatibility. 

The same disposition ap in @ more general and diffused form 
in the essay on “ Grecian vile and Early History ” (first pub- 
to accept plausible fiction as a) te fact, in an age before they 
have acquired any “thirst of rational curiosity.” Plausibility, 
again, means “consonance with a" feeling common to 
8 rs and hearers ” at the time when the legend is started, not 
the fulfilment of such conditions as are required to make a story 
seem plausibleat the present.day. He observes that even in modern 
times large numbers of people may be in the state in which a 
fiction “drops into its place like the keystone of an arch, and 
exactly fills the painful vacancy in their minds”; and he cites for 
example a romantic incident in Byron’s life which was wholly un- 
founded in fact, but was (with many others) current on the Con- 
tinent, and was accepted without question by Goethe as a 
satisfactory explanation of many allusions in Byron’s poems. Then 
he infers from the credulity of men even in our own times a probable 
credulity in much earlier times, exceeding anything that we can 
now find among superior races. He p to show the im- 

ibility of disengaging any nucleus of trustworthy historical 
Jrct from the Greek legends, and gives incidentally an interesting 
account of the attempts made at rationalizing the Homeric poems 
by various Greek writers. And he concludes that the early Greek 
legends (iu which he includes mythology) are pure fiction, mixed 
up probably with more or less matter of iact which it is impossible 
topick out. As faras the credulity of mankind goes, he succeeds in 
removing all objection ; the difficulty is that he must presuppose 
an extraordinary fund of pure invention to feed that credulity, and 
that the circumstances can hardly be imagi under which the 
mere invention of several of the Greek myths could have been 
appropriate. This essay is in truth very curious, as showing how 
much and how little can be made of prehistoric legends without 
the means now given by comparative mythology. Grote was 
right in holding it useless to look for a foundation of actual history 
in the Greek myths, but he was wrong in trying to account for 
them as fiction. He thus classifies “the accredited narratives 
which float in society ”—accurate matter of fact, exaggerated 
matter of fact, and entire — plausible fiction. But com 
tive mythology has added to these another category which could 
not have beer foretold—namely, transformed fact. A myth, as 


now understood, is a fiction which corresponds to a set of facts, 
but —e of a totally different kind ay pas which in its 
existing form it purports to represent. sical 
sequences” which the older allegorizing phi oo 
in the Greek mythology, and which were contemptuously 
dismissed by Grote as “ dissipating all the charm of the original 
conception,” are now seen to contain, to a considerable extent at 
least, the true explanation; but the result is arrived at by quite a 
= road, as Grote justly predicted that any positive result must 


The papers on Philosophy are likewise remarkable for the 
straightforward and clear-sighted treament of the questions dis- 
eussed in them. In the earliest fragment Grote fds Berkeley's 
idealism (or perhaps we should say anti i since he ac- 
’s system) against the so- 

ed philosophy of common sense. boldly faces the usual 
question— Would not the material object of thought continue to 
exist though the thinking mind were annihilated? and he replies 
that the question is a sophism, for the supposition of his mind being 
annihilated precludes any j or answer whatever. It will 
be seen that this does not really differ from. Berkeley's ition 
that not only no notion of “ material substance” can - formed, 
but it is repugnant that there should be a notion of it. However, 
the downright way in which it is pat is striking, and the follow- 
ing remarks suggest, though not directly, modified state- 
ment. of the question at issue in the form—What do we really 
mean by existence? which is the form in which it should be stated 
in order to understand the answer given at a more recent 
date by Ferrier. With him Grote exchanged notes in 1860 
on the vexed ere of subject and object. The discussion 
appreciated without having in mind more of 
system than appears in his condensed reply to 
Grote’s first memorandum. But Grote has some acute remarks 
on the “ various sources of confusion in reference to this antithesis 
of Subject-Object,” the interest of which goes beyond the point 
immediately under consideration. 

We have left to the last that which comes first in the book— 
the “ Essentials of Parliamentary Reform.” This tract rves in 
a felicitous shape the manifesto of the advaneed Liberals of 1831. 
It is curious to note how politieal parties have shifted their ground 
since that time, and how far the expectations of Grote and his 
companions were in accordance with the results, or were disap- 
pointed. For instance, Grote seems to have e the Ballot 
almost.at once, and national education: only in the time of" atates- 
men then unborn. have both come almost together; but 
in the meantime Radicals had ceased to be unanimous about the 
Ballot, and education (notwithstanding some local and partial 
exceptions) has not been treated asa matter of party politics at all. 

Mr. Bain’s introduction to this volume must. not go without a 
word of praise. It gives a continuous survey of Grote’s — 
and public doings, including an account of his Parliamentary carter, 
and cannot fail to be of considerable use. 


PEEPS INTO THE HUMAN HIVE.* 


R. WYNTER is a writerof some audacity. He has written 
some fairly interesting articles upon various details of our 
social machinery, and has republished some of them in volumes 
called Curiosities of Civilization, Our Social Bees, and so forth. 
As he has continued the same a game has naturally become 
scarce. He finds it increasingly difficult to hit upon any subj 
which has not already been worked to death. However, by dint 
of prying into various odd places—shoddy manufactories, false hair 
manufactories, and the like—he has” to rake together the 
materials of some tolerable newspaper articles. We have no 
right to complain of the faults a by the searcity of his 
prey. The newspapers a his articles, and we must presume 
that readers studied them. We confess that when we come in 
any periodical upon a description of the invention of the steam- 
engine, we turn over the with a glance at the 
Marquis of Worcester’s invention. Neither are we profoundly 
interested by a description of the last new method of turning to 
account old rags or B sastey, photographs. This, however, may 
be due to some intellectual weakness on our part, and we freely 
admit that newspaper readers are sometimes expected to amuse 
themselves with more questionable stuff. We may therefore owe 
a kind of negative gratitude to a writer who provides them with 
matter which is harmless, if it is not very exciting. The remarks 
of that industrious writer who is always adding-up the ages of the 
persons whose deaths are recorded in the Times, and publishing 


the results of his investigations with unceasing ise, may be 
open to the same kind of praise. It is perhaps more profitable to 
know that the united ages of twenty people who died at 


nearly the same date amounted to 1,700 years than to be 
posted up in the details of the last murder. We may 
admit too that Dr. Wynter has gone further afield for his infor- 
mation, and has to make greater demands upon his literary skill 
in presenting his results to the world. But it is another question 
whether it is right to publish such articles in a co form. 
England, according to the usual formula, is a free country, and a 
man may publish the feeblest kind of literature if he pleases. We 
may still ask whether in such cases it would not be desirable that 
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and the pre-historical in Greek and Roman tradition mark ~ 
the time of the critical studies which es the way for 
the author’s principal work. The philosophical fragments, of 
which ‘the hitherto blished is only a selection—and, we 
himself. The only part of this book which has to do with Grote’s : 
work on Plato is a paper on a much disputed passage in the : 
rately. 

Various as the topies of these collected pieces are, age bear 
the impress of the same clear and vigorous mind. T oir 
which appears to us to stand out most prominently in Grote’s 
criticism is one which we may take leave to call intellectual objec- 
tiveness. He is never fast bound to his own way of mags 
things, and still less to the way prevalent in his own time. i 
power of realizing points of view out of one’s own immediate 
sphere is one of the most important elements in the constructive 
imagination needful for a true historian. Here it is illustrated in 
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critics should inflict some kind of chastisement upon the author. 


After labouring through many yeess of this exceedingly feeble 
literature, we feel a vindictive desire to say something disagree- 
able to the author of ‘our suffering. We s refrain, however, 


partly because serious criticism would be rather out of place in 
regard to such trifles, and partly because Dr. Wynter has mixed 
two or three articles of a superior kind with the rubbish. Perhaps 
none of his chapters rise to a very high level; but those which 
deal with certain professional topics, such as the right treatment 
of the insane, and recent advances made in curative surgery, are 
pleasant reading enough, and, though they do not profess to give 
original information, are fair imens of popular writing upon 
such topics. We are more inclined to pity than to condemn him 
for having filled his two volumes with a quantity of inferior matter 
which in our opinion had better have been allowed to remain in 
the obscurity of the original columns. 

As detailed criticism would be out of place, we shall venture to 
indulge in a few reflections of our own. Reading the very miscel- 
laneous collection of articles of which Dr. Wynter’s second volume 
is com , we have been reminded by the force of contrast 
of a writer of a very different class. Mr. Ruskin is preaching to 
a world which we fear pays him less attention than he de- 
serves upon the various defects of our modern civilization. He 
proposes the abolition of steam-engines, and indeed of all kinds 
of machinery, social as well as material, and suggests that we 
should all return to something like that “state of nature ” which 
had such charms for the sentimentalists of the last century. Dr. 
Wynter is troubled with no such speculations. He takes the 
commonplace, and therefore, most people will add, the sound, view 
of what is called. progress; and sings hymns over the triumphs 
wrought by modern machinery with the ordinary complacency of 
the middle-class Briton. It would be amusing to read a comment 
by Mr. Ruskin on the text supplied by Dr. Wynter. At every 
point we should have a curious problem presented. Are we to 
take the improvement of i as a sign of real improvement 
or of degeneracy? Dr. Wynter rejoices over sewing-machines 
because they save a certain amount of labour. Do they 
really improve the art of sewing, or do they simply enable 
us to have a greater quantity of garments worse put to- 
gether, and encourage women who would formerly have had 
a peaceful employment at home to spend more time upon 
their frivolities? The Post Office is undoubtedly a much more 
perfect bit of mechanism than the poor old posts which before the 
days of Mr. Palmer used to praod. we correspondence at the rate 
of three miles and a half in the hour. But has the art of letter- 
writing improved? Is there anybody living whose letters are as 
sparkling as Horace Walpole’s, or as playful and tender as Cowper's? 
Does the comparative ease of communication tend to strengthen 
family ties, or does it relax them by making separation compara- 
tivgly an easy matter? Another Senet of industry which has 

ived an immense stimulus in recent days is the art of 
advertising. Undoubtedly it has its conveniences. A book may 
tind its audience more easily, or a servant out of place may hear of 
another master more quickly, than could have happened in the 
old days. But advertising is merely a circuitous expression 
for puffing, and puffing is a delicate word for lying. 
The increase of advertising means, in the best cases, an 
increase of the feverish state of excitement in which we 
all live; and in too many cases it merely testifies to a 
scramble in which the person who has the strongest lungs receives 
the most attention. One of those ingenious advertisements which 
pique the curiosity of everybody in England may make the fortune 
of the inventor without slightest reference to the goodness of 
the thing advertised. In short, the whole system is merely a device 
by which the merest charlatan is put on a level with the genuine 
man of genius. 

Another article deals with railway season-tickets and tells 
us how by their help a great part of London has managed 
to invade the country, and a merchant may now live fifty miles 
away from his counting-house. Is such a change desirable? 
The mere fact of travelling a hundred miles a day is said 
on high medical authority to cause all manner of evils 
to the frame; and many people who endeavoured to 
combine work in London with seaside air have either given 
up the oom or have had their constitutions seriously in- 
jured, is is merely one incidental evil of the prevalent 
desire to be in two p at once. We must add that those 
brick and mortar encampments which have grown up in suburban 
districts combine many of the evils of town and country. They 


are badly drained; they are bleak and miserable; and their in- 


habitants are isolated without becoming really rusticated. More- 
over the good old merchant, who used to live over his shop and 
superintend the morals of his apprentices, has become a thing of the 
past and the town suffers from the drafting away of its best a 

tion as much as the country is injured by their presence. u- 
factures are improved, but the improvement results in processes of 
which the bare mention almost turns one’s stomach. We make per- 
fumes, if Dr. Wynter be rightly informed, out of the excrement 
ofa whale. An i ious gentleman in Paris makes food out of the 
fragments of Soaiak cked up in the gutters. Ladies’ chignons are 
made in great hair which has been imported from Italy, 
and which is there collected in all manner of unsavoury places. 
It is cleansed, indeed, and Dr. Wynter assures us that there is no 
but it is admitted to come “from the 
most objectionable and repulsive sources,” and to be capable of 
conveying contagion. It is better for the imagination not to 


follow too closely the various articles which go to make a modern 
tine lady beautiful, or we might draw a picture too much in the 
taste of Swift. If we walk a little further we see streams polluted 
by filth which ought to fertilize our fields, the sky darkened 
by matter which is so much wasted fuel, vegetation poisoned 
by noxious odours coming from objectionable manufactures, and 
our houses contrived so as to take fire easily and keep in the 
effluvia from drains. When we add to these evils all the 
unhealthy or harassing employments of civilized beings, all 
the lying and imposture by which the social machinery 
is carried on, we may easily draw a picture calculated 
to startle us out of our ordinary complacency. Mr. Ruskin, as we 
have said, is constantly attempting to impress these ugly facts 
upon his with indifferent success, What kind 
of answer should we make to him? Certainly we cannot deny 
the existence of grave evils, nor indulge in the easy optimism which 
congratulates itself on every advance in the same direction. 
Perhaps the best that can be said is that there have been a good 
many disagreeable things in the world at all times; that, if we 
endeavour to find some general mode of comparison, we shall 
— discover that, with all our vices and follies, we are rather 

tter off than our grandfathers; and, finally, that if improved 
scientific knowledge introduces many evils, it also shows the way 
to get rid of them. But we have no room to enter upon so wide 
a problem ; and perhaps the reflections we have suggested are of 
rather too grave a nature for so modest a text as Dr. Wynter has 
provided us. 


MORLEY’S ROUSSEAU.* 


\ R. MORLEY has followed up his study of Voltaire with a 
4VE study of Rousseau, which may be regarded as its natural 
complement. The two men follow each other in moral as well as 
chronological sequence, and the one supplies the explanation of 
the other. They are, in fact, different parts of the same subject. 
Voltairism cannot be thoroughly understood without observing 
the reaction which it provoked, nor Rousseauism without going 
back to the philosophical system which preceded it. The 
antagonism of the rival prophets has coupled them inseparably, so 
that Voltaire immediately suggests Rousseau and Rousseau 
Voltaire, and it is searcely possible to say anything about the one 
without referring to the other. Having written a book on 
Voltaire, Mr. Morley was therefore under a sort of logical obliga- 
tion to write another on Voltaire’s most conspicuous adversary. 
He has made a difference, however, in his treatment of the two 
subjects. His Voltaire was a broad historical canvas; his 
Rousseau is an elaborate portrait of a single figure. Mr. Morley 
appears to have been struck by the want of a “ full biographical 
account ” of Rousseau, and has set himself to supply the deficiency. 
This undertaking at once suggests two reflections. In the first 
. Is the supposed want a real one? It is true, no doubt, that 
tousseau exercised a subtle and widespread influence at a critical 

period of Euro history, and it is of course necessary to 
analyse this influence, and to know something of the man who 
wielded it, in order to catch the spirit of the age. It does not 
follow, however, that it is necessary for this purpose to devote 
oneself to a microscopic examination of all the secret passages of 
a morbid and loathsome life. In point of fact, Rousseau’s influ- 
ence had very little connexion with his personal history, and 
existed rather in spite than in consequence of his character and 
habits. He attracted attention, not because there was anything 
very remarkable in himself, but only because he gave eloquent and 
passionate expression to the sick fancies of the time. There 
was nething new either in the mood he represented or in the 
ideas with which it was associated; but there happened just 
then to be a many people suffering from the ly. For 
our owr part, we cannot help thinking that the personal history 
of this unhappy creature belongs to the order of things which 
it is as well to leave und und, and to stir as little as possible. 
It is only fair to Mr. Morley to say that he conducts his analysis 
with the utmost delicacy and propriety, but no deodorizing process 
can get the better of the nature of the material, or prevent the 
reader from being at times unpleasantly reminded of one of the 
laboratories of Laputa. There is also, it seems to us, another difii- 
culty in dealing with the history of Rousseau. It has to 
be gathered chiefly from his own writings, and he was not only 
an abitual and unscrupulous liar, but a person almost incapable of 
telling the plain, sober truth on any subject. He would say any- 
thing that he thought would uce a sensation and draw at- 
tention towards himself; and besides, he looked at everything 
through the artificial medium of a diseased imagination. He 
lived in a world of shadows, and one of the shadows was the 
ideal Rousseau or Rousseaus, for they changed from time to time, 
whose feelings and emotions he professed to describe. An histori- 
cal work based on testimony of this kind necessarily rests upon a 
very equivocal foundation. It is startling to find on page after 
of Mr. Morley’s book serious references to chapter and page 

of the rap eg as authority for statements in the text. Some- 
times no doubt Rousseau is ram, Sa truth, but just as often he 
is enly weaving a romance, and in his hands even truth acquires a 
considerable flavour of fiction. Mr. Morley acknowledges that 
there are serious discrepancies, of which he himself gives various 
examples, between Rousseau’s statements and the evidence of more 
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impartial and trustworthy witnesses; but he seems to think that 
Rousseau’s unsupported testimony may be ted when it is not 
actually contradicted. We should have thought that the safer 


| 


they only knew his life and could read his heart; “never was 
there a more tender, better, juster heart.” In spite of “ the senti- 
ment of his vices, he has always had a high esteem for himself.” 


course would be to believe Rousseau only when he was fully True, he sent his infants to the foundling hospital; but this was 


corroborated. 
In Mr. Morley’s pages Rousseau becomes an imposing and even 
ble figure. Certainly no attempt is made to palliate his 
vices or to justify all his opinions; but we are called upon to 
admire his earnestness and seriousness, his sincerity and “ unquail- 
ing —. Mr. Morley selects as the motto of his book some 
lines by Victor Hugo, suggesting that in some souls, as in a 
stagnant pool, we may see two things at once :— 
Le ciel, qui tient les eaux & peine remuées, 
Avec tous ses rayons et toutes ses nucées ; 
Et la vase, fond morhe, affreux, sombre et dormant, 
Oi des reptiles noirs fourmillent vaguement. 
Without omg | the prismatic glories of the cesspool, we think 
that a filthy and poisonous nuisance had better be called by its 
right aes and that its dangerous character should be distinctly 
ized. 

Putting together what Rousseau says of himself with what is 
said by his contemporaries, it is not very difficult to form some 
idea of the sort of man he was. While yet a child, his natural 
sensibility was intensified by a passion for romances, which he had 
caught from his father :— 

I had (he afterwards said) no idea of real things, though all the senti- 
ments were familiar to me. Those confused sensations, striking me one 
after another, did not warp a reason that I did not yet possess, but they 
gradually shaped in me a reason of another cast and temper, and zave me 
strange and romantic ideas of human life, of which neither reflection nor 
experience has ever been able wholly to cure me. 


He read Plutarch, and resolved to be an ancient Roman; but 
meanwhile he was idle, greedy, slovenly, told lies, shirked his work, 
robbed his master, and at last, in cowardly terror of a beating, ran 
away. He met a priest, who gave him a nice dinner, and he was 
straightway converted from Protestant heresy to the true faith. 
“Twas too good a guest,” he tells us, with his tongue in his 
cheek, “to be a good theologian, and his Frangi wine, which struck 
me as excellent, was such a triumphant argument on his side, that 
I should have blushed to oppose so capital a host.” The priest 
sent him to Madame de Warens, who adopted and educated him, 
and whose kindness he repaid by deserting her when she was sick 
and destitute—“ I ned over her,” he said, “and did not follow 
her”—and by attac ring to her name a shameful notoriety. His 
music-master, who also been a good friend to him, and whom 
he had accompanied to Lyons, fell down in a fit in the street. 
Rousseau called for help, told the crowd the name of his friend’s 


hotel, and then slipped off when nobody was looking. He stole a 
ribbon and imputed the theft to an innocent girl. He got a place 
as tutor, and used to feast on stolen cake and wine. At Paris he 


formed an intrigue with a tavern wench—a gross, ignorant crea- 
ture, almost brutish in understanding, who could never be taught 
to read, who could not even follow the order of the months of the 
year, or master a single arithmetical , or count a sum of 
money, and who in her imbecile stupidity frequently used words 
which were the very opposite of her meaning. Five chil- 
dren, the offspring of this union, were dropped into the box at 
the foundling hospital as soon as born; not even a note was kept 
of the day of their birth. Rousseau boasted of his determination 
to do no more work than was absolutely necessary for his own in- 
dividual support, and affected an austere and savage independ- 
ence. It is evident, however, that in point of fact he was maintained 
during the greater part of his life by the charity of his friends, 
whom he invariably repaid by insults and calumny. His idea of 
happiness was simply a loafing, vagabond existence, exempt from 
all moral and social obligations, and in dreamy animal 
sensuousness, occasionally sinking into sensuality. “ The sight of 
the country,” he wrote, “ the succession of agreeable views, open 
air, good eee the freedom of the alehouse, the absence of 
everything that could make me feel dependence, or recall me to 
my situation—all this sets my soul free, gives me a greater bold- 
ness of a When I came to a place I only thought of eating, 
and when I left it I only thought of walking. . . ‘T had not the 
least care for the future.” After spending the night on a wall in 
the open air, “ I rose up, and gave myself a shake; I felt hungry, 
and started gaily for the town, resolved to spend on a break- 
fast the two pieces of money which I still had left.” When he 
found that the world was not exactly adapted to this sort of care- 
less animalism, he railed at it, and wanted to turn it upside down. 

One of Rousseau’s favourite phrases—and it stamps the character 
of his school—is “the fatality of my life.” Weare asked to be- 
lieve that naturally he was the sweetest, purest, and most virtuous 
of men, but that somehow a bad world was always getting in his 
way and tripping him up. When he falls into any of his dirty 
or dishonest tricks, it is not himself, but society, that is to blame. 
“Man is born good, but society depraves him.” If he had only 
not had to run away from his master at Geneva—it was his own 
thievish propensities that got him into trouble—he is sure he 
would have _— “a mild and ful life,” such as his character 
required. He would have been “a good Christian, good citizen, 
good father of a family, good friend, good craftsman, good man in 
all.” Still, ifhe has failed in any of these respects, he is not at all 
dissatisfied with himself, because it is clearly other people’s fault. 
He says he hag always believed himself, and still believes himself, 
to be the best of men. He is confident that those who admire 
him for his writings would admire and love him still more if 


because he frequented a particular tavern where there was 
demoralizing talk on such matters. He “ formed his fashion 
of thinking from what he perceived to reign among people 
who were at bottom awently worthy folk, and said to him- 
self, ‘Since it is the usage of the country, as one lives here, 
one may as well follow it.’” This was one of many excellent 
reasons by which he excused or justified this paternal ow 
He thought he was “enrolling himself a citizen in Plato’s 
ublic”; that it would be better for the children, who would be 
rought up to plain, honest industry, instead of becoming adven- 
turers and fortune-hunters; that it would be better for himselfas 
well, as, under the bad influence of their mother and her family, the 
children might have been taught to hateand persecute him. And 
then, too, it was nec to preserve their mother’s reputation. If 
anybody is to be pitied, it is poor Rousseau himself; “I deprived 
myself of the delight of seeing them” (the children), “(and I have 
never tasted the sweetness as father’s embrace.” He delivered 
them from misery by sacrificing himself. Yet this heroic act was 
just what the barbares seized upon in order to vilify his character. 
“Comme ils se sont plus & me peindre en pére dénaturé, parce 
ue j’étais a — In the whole literature of the world 
there is probably not such another sickening example of whin- 
ing, hypocritical cant as his letter to Madame de Francueil, 
while he was still disposing of his children in this way. Te 
the objection that people should not have children when they 
cannot support them he replies, “Pardon me, madame; nature 
means us to have offspring, since the earth produces sustenance 
enough for all; but it is the rich, it is your class, which robs mine 
of the bread of my children.” Afterwards Rousseau wrote what 
Mr. Morley calls “the most wonderful book by which parental 
duty has been commended in its full loveliness and nobility.” 

Such was the man as painted by hisown hand. Ina character 
istic passage he a himself advancing at the sound of the 
last trumpet to lay down the story of his life before the Sovereign 
Judge, and saying boldly :—“See what I have done, what I have 
thought, what I was. Eternal Being, Ferd round me the in- 
numerable crowd of my fellow-creatures, that they may listen to my 
confessions.” The idea of the human race being summoned before 
the throne of Heaven to listen to the crapulent confidences of the 
paramour of Madame de Warens and Theresa Le Vasseur is certainly 
somewhat startling. It is clear that the Confesstons were dictated 
by the diseased vanity which — his career. He wished to show 
that he could afford to do what few men could do—to lay bare his 
life, with all its weaknesses and vices ; and he was confident that, 
when he had told the worst, the world would be full of admiration 
for him. If he could not win admiration, at least he was de- 
termined to have notoriety. It is absurd to attempt to construe 
such a work literally. It is notso much a biography asa romance ; 
and some of the darker as well as brighter tints of the portrait may 
be set down as tricks of fiction. It is safer to trust to the im- 
pressions which Rousseau produced on his contemporaries. He was 
nearly forty years old when he first attracted public attention, 
and his previous life had been simply that of a reckless 
and disorderly vagabond, loose, sensual, and thievish, who 
tried to keep on good terms with the le on whom 
he sponged by servile attentions and cringing flattery. There 
is a concurrence of testimony that Rousseau’s impertinence and 
cynicism date from the time when he was thrown into good 
society, and thought he could carry off his own deficiencies as well 
as produce a more striking effect by an insolent bluntness and 
harsh austerity. Grimm, who knew him in his first state, says he 
was then honeyed and fatiguing in his elaborate and artificial 
flatteries. All at once he put on the cynic’s cloak, and went to 
the other extreme; but he was still shrewd enough to try to k 
in with the people with whom he lived, and especially to comp!i- 
ment women with what he thought pretty talk. Marmontel says 
the same thing, only more strongly. ‘The servility and toadyism 
of his earlier manner continued to ony rel his arrogance and 
brutality. At one time he would make himself miserable because. 
frequenting the society of dukes, he had a little dog called Duc : 
and then he was afraid lest his ing the name to Ture would 
offend the dukes still more by calling attention to the matter. 
Another day he would watch for or contrive an ity te 
soy something rude and impertinent toa great man. “ Will you 

ow me to pay you a compliment?” said the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts. “Yes,” was the rep , “if you cut it short”; which, 
as Grimm told him, wo Fd have an impertinence to a 
water-carrier. Yet Rousseau bragged of it in company. When 
he brought out the Village Soothsayer, he advertised himself 
and his piece by going into the Café de Procope, and crying out, 
“The new piece has fallen flat, and deserved to do so; it wearied 
me to death. It is by Rousseau of Geneva. I am that Rousseau.” 
Afterwards he printed the piece he had pretended to despise. When 
in England Garrick invited him to the theatre on a special night, 
and set aj a box for him; but when the time came Rousscan 
would not go lest his little dog should feel lonely when left at 
home by itself. 

Grimm touched the seat of disease in Rousseau when he 
said, “He is a poor devil who torments himself, and does not 
dare to confess the true subject of all his sufferings, which is 
his cursed head and his pride; he raises up imagi matters, 
so as to have the pleasure of complaining of the ere. human 
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great cri ‘ 
would not swear that he will not join the ranks of the Jesuits, 
and undertake their vindication.” We are disposed to agree 
ith Mr. Morley in questioning the theory of Rousseau’s insanity. 


wi 
If he was. it was because he made himself so by giving 
way to his selfishness, envy, and bad temper; and this is b 


to 
no means @ rare form of what is called mania. It is doubtful how 
far at any time the imaginary wrongs of which he complained were 
actual delusions ; he no doubt knew very well that he was telling 
lies, but,.as Grimm says, he wished to have the pleasure of com- 

ining of the whole human race. With his love of pothouse 
his insufferable vanity, and shameless selfishness, he was 
constantly uneasy and affronted in decent company. So he de- 
nounced society, and flew to the wilderness. In his hermitage he 
was wretched unless he thought there was somebody peeping at 


prose, Rousseau becomes not only an exceedingly 
contemptible, but pr, very commonplace, humbug. There have 
alwa siee plenty of Rousseaus in the world. He was a lazy, 
selfish, dirty, lying, canting, ill-conditioned vagabond, who shirked 
honest 


and whined and raved against the world because he was himself 
such a nasty and ignoble creature. That his eloquent and romantic 
sophisms, coming at the time they did, when feeling and imagina- 
tion had been unduly repressed, and when a sick and disordered 
society found its condition gradually becoming intolerable, should 
have produced a deep impression, is natural enough; but, except 
his literary faculty, there was nothing in Rousseau to distin- 
guish him from any other loose a shiftless adventurer. He was 
a great phrasemonger, and thought that fine words would answer 
ally ; but in other he belonged to a very common 
pe. our own day there is no laek of sham hermits, who want 
the world to be made over again, m order that it may be adapted 
to their own weaknesses and passions. Nor has the race of sen- 
timental thearists died out. It might perhaps be worth while for 
the Land and Labour League to —-_ a cheap edition of 
Rousseau’s essay on Social Inequality. He proves that the culti- 
vation of land is the origin of evil. From the fact of land being 
cultivated followed ite division, and from its division property, 
and from property civil society. “The first man who, having 
enclosed a piece of ground, could think of saying, This ts mine, 
and found le simple enough to believe him, was the real founder 
of civil society. How many crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and 
horrors would not have been s to the human race by one 
who, plucking up the stake or filling in the trench, should have 
called out to his fellows, ‘Beware of listening to this impostor; 
you are undone if ou forget that the earth belongs to no one, and 
that its fruits are for all.’ 


BELT’S NICARAGUA.* 
successive itions organized within the last few 
years by the Government of the United States with a 
in to their primary purpose, have ‘for their result 
a large amount of mage App upon the country between 
the two great oceans. geography and ysical 
features of the State of Nicaragua have thus been, toa considerable 
extent, explored and authentically laid before the public. Yet 
beyond those facts which bear immediately upon the problem of 
transit by boat or rail from sea to sea, not many details relating 
to the intermediate region have been brought together by 
the surveying parties. Nor have many qualified travellers 
been led by the love of adventure or the thirst for scientific 
knowledge to enter upon the harvest of new and interesting truths 
which never fails to reward such as are the first comers to the rich 
fields of tropical nature. The flora and fauna of Nicaragua have 
never before been studied and described as they have lately been by 
Mr. Thomas Belt, already well known as a naturalist and ised 
observer of the phenomena of life, who, in the intervals of duty as 
engineer to the gold mines at San Domingo, has within the last 
few years had a watehful eye for this class of facts. Taking as his 
guide and model the admirable work of Mr. H. W. Bates, The | 
‘aturclist on the Amazons, he has accumulated a store of new 
and valuable facts in natural history; and these additions to 


our knowledge give to his book a value wholly apart from the 
theories or speculative crotchets on which we fear he would himself 
prefer to fix its claims to attention. 

Mr. Belt’s work, he prepares us by saying, is full of theories, | 
which he trusts to bear out by facts, some of them thought | 
out on the plains of Southern Australia, some during a solitary 
sleigh drive over frozen lakes in North America, some in the 
great forests of Central and South Ameriea, some on the ocean, | 
or in the bowels of the mine. That he owes these creations | 
of his mind not to methodical and painstaking study so much | 
as to a vivid fancy and a bold habit of generalization, may be | 


* The Naturalist in Nica : a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontales: Journeys in the Savannahs and Forests. With Obser- 
vations on Animals and Plants in reference to the Theory of Evolution of 
Living Forms. By Thomas Belt, F.G.S., Author of “ Mineral Veins,” “ The 
Glacial Period in North America,” &c. &c. With Map and Illustrations. 
London: John Murray, 1874. 


inferred from the hasty efforts which he erg having made 
to read up, during his brief sojourn in England, literature of 
the various questions involved, as well as from his apologies to 
authors whose works he may have failed to mention. His 
knowledge of languages, moreover, being limited to that of his 
mother-tongue, must have been a serious drawback to wide and 
thorough research. It is not as a writer of scientific culture or 
trained habits of logically weighing evidence that Mr. Belt can 
put forth claims to our attention or confidence. We have but 
to expose in their own naked simplicity one or two of the 
” crotchets which were evolved during the wanderings he 

as just spoken of, in order to judge of the scheme of science 
which is ready, to use his own metaphor, to rise and grow out of 
the urn of his brain “like the genii of the Arabian tale.” What are 
we to think of such a geological phaatom as a general lowering of 
the waters of the ocean all over the world to at least one thousand 
feet, produced by the prodigious quantity of water locked up in the 
frozen masses that covered a great part of both hemispheres ? 
Surely Professor Agassiz himself would have stood as t: as 
the fisherman of the Arabian story at the mighty shape which had 
risen out of so slender a vessel as the theory of his glacial sheet. The 
monster may be raised to a height far above this; but Mr. Belt prefers 
to err on the safe side. When geologists have mapped out the 
limits of ancient glacial and continental ice all over the world, and 
when hydrographers have shown on their charts the shoals and sub- 
merged banks that would be laid dry by restoring to sight the 
configuration of land and sea as it existed prior to the sinking of 
the fabled Atlantis between the New and the Old continents, and 
that of the Malay continent which is plausibly thought to have 
held the place of the existing Malay island groups in the Southern 
Pacific, then will it be possible, our author thinks with satisfac- 
tion, to calculate the minimum of water which was so abstracted 
from, and at length restored to, the sea. And in this way, far 
better than by the theory of subsidence based by Wallace and 
others upon the distribution of life as well as other physieal 
aspects of nature in the Southern hemisphere, and u 
the like considerations, coupled with the voiee of tradition, 
as the lost Atlantis, does he consider the ordinary 
belief in the Deluge to be explained and vindicated. To the same 
conclusion he has been led in by the traditions extant 
among the Easter islanders and others of the Malayan races; but 
chiefly by study of the fauna and flora of the insular groups of the 
Southern Ocean. We are grateful for the stores of observation 
and the many new varieties of animal and vegetable life which Mr. 
Belt has come across in the course of evolving these speculations. 
The proofs of glacial agency, many of which he has now to add to 
those adduced in a former work of his upon the subject, are full of 
value, and only need a more sober and discriminating process of 
reduction for their true and full significance to be made clear. A 
careful study of the phenomena of glacial action as now in opera~ 
tion over the whole extent of Greenland, and mueh nearer the 
tropics in the ranges of the Himalaya and the Kuen Lun, would 
supply him with the means of explaining the series of evidences of 
similar agencies at work in long bygone, without having re- 
course to hypotheses of so far-fetched and startling a nature. It is in 
comparison with this but a minor and less audacious instanee 
of Mr. Belt’s power of grappling with difficulties that he disposes 
with a stroke of the pen of whatever impediments, physical, 
financial, or political, have hitherto barred the way of the oft-pro- 
jected ship canal through Nicaragua. Where no official commis- 
sion or responsible department of Government has as yet felt itself 
pons with a definite engineering scheme, or a serious proposal 
or supplying or even estimating the required funds, he seems to 
think it the simplest thing in the world; and he already sees in 
imagination the long lines of shipping which are ere long to rival 
or surpass those which at times block the Suez Canal. 

It is in the richness and variety of insect life that the tropical 
lands of the Western continent are most worthy of note. And in 
this respect Nicaragua opens a field for observation in which our 
author's qualifications as a naturalist have been employed to 
valuable purpose. From this point of view his book is full of 
interest. Notwithstanding the strange epidemics which he found 

vailing not only among the birds, but among many classes of 
insects, at the time of his sojourn in 1872, he was always lighting 
upon novel and characteristic species or varieties. Monotonous as he 
found the scenery from the very profusion and luxuriance. of the 
vegetation, where perennial moisture reigns in the soil and 
perennial summer in the air, the earth and the leafy masses teem 
with minute and innumerable forms of life. So abundant were 
the butterflies that swarmed on the wet sandy banks of the Artigua 
river on hot summer afternoons, polluted as it is by the gold- 
mining works through which it passes, that with one swoop of his 
net Mr. Belt has enclosed more than thirty in its gauzy folds, More 
than twenty different species would reward the toil of a single 
afternoon, the finest being a lovely white, green, and black 
swallow-tailed papilio, the first capture of which filled him with all 
an entomologist’s delight. A large spider (ephila) builds strong 
yellow silken webs, joined on one to another so es to make a 
complete curtain with their meshes, to entrap these beautiful 
creatures, which, however, show infinite dexterity in their 
attempts to evade the snare. There is a yellow-banded wasp 
which forms another enemy of the Jfelicontda, not daring to 
attack its prey on the wing, but pouncing on it unawares, quietly 
biting off its wings, rolling it up inte a ball, and flying off with it. 
Many of these butterflies are protected by their strongly bitter 
taste ; which causes spiders, et even certain small monkeys, who 
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are very fond of insects, to them out of their mouths. 
It is interesti to remark w, in the hands of a 
keen and thoughtful observer, the principle of protection 
in nature, involving as it does the conservation of animal 
forms, is shown to pervade the whole range of organized 
life. How is it that, amidst the infinite variety of insects, espe- 
cially of ants, which prey their foliage, any of the trees of 
the tropical forests are — extinction? Newly introduced 
trees have, indeed, a chance; the lime (Citrus lemonum), 
doubtless owing to its acidity, being less liked than most other 
ies. It would appear that through long the trees and 
e ants or other insect foes of Central America have been modi- 
fied together. Varieties of plants that arose unsuitable for the 
ants had an immense advantage over those which suited their 
taste; so that in of time, under the operation of natural 
aoe indi tree which has survived in the great 
struggle will be found to have done so by virtue of some quality 
which it either had originally or has acquired as a protectionagainst 
its destroyer. There can hardly be a more noteworthy instance of 
the working of the master-key which Mr. Darwin has placed in 
the hands of the observant naturalist. Of all the topics touched 
in Mr. Belt’s lively pictures of nature, none is more vivid or novel 
than that of the leaf-cutting ants ((Zcodoma). These insects are 
only known in tropical America, e ravages of these swarming, 
ceaselessly toiling hosts are incalculable. But for the vast recu- 
a" powers of the tropics, what forests could stand against 
em 
The first acquaintance a stranger generally makes with them is on en- 
countering ther paths on the outskirts of the forest crowded with the ants ; 
one lot carrying off the pieces of leaves, each piece about the size of a six- 
ce, and held up vertically between the jaws of the ant; another lot 
urrying along in an opposite direction empty handed, but eager to get 
loaded with their leafy burdens. If he follows this last division, it will lead 
him to some young trees or shrabs, up which the ants mount; and where 
each one, stationing itself on the edge of a leaf, commences to make a circular 
cut, with its scissor-like jaws, from the edge, its hinder feet being the centre 
on which it turns. When the piece is nearly cut off, it is still stationed 
upon it, and it looks as though it would fall to the ground with it ; but, on 
being finail: the ant is generally found to have hold of the leaf 
with one foot, and soon righting itself, and arranging its burden to its satis- 
faction, it sets off ut once on its return. Following it again, it is seen to 
YY a throng of others, each laden like itself, and, without a moment’s delay, 
hurries along the well-worn path. As it proceeds, other paths, each 
thronged with busy workers, come in from the sides, until the main road 
often gets to be seven or eight inches broad, and more thronged than the 
streets of the city of n. ‘ 
After travelling for some hundreds of yards, often for more than 
half a mile, the formicarium is reached. It consists of low wide 
mounds of brown clayey-looking earth, not placed under trees 
which would affect the ventilation and sunlight, but on the out- 
skirts of the forest, or in some ample clearing in the wood. 
Numerous round tunnels, from half an inch to seven or eight 
inches in diameter, lead down into rounded chambers below 
ground in the form indicated by the woodcut of a nest dug up by 
our author in his garden. Down these galleries troops upon 
troops of the busy workers carry their leafy loads, a veritable 
Birnam Wood of insect life. What use is made of these leaves 
has been a puzzle to naturalists. Do they serve for food, or for 
roofing the underground nests? In Mr. Belt’s opinion they are 
used as a manure, on which grows a minute species of fungus; on 
this fungus the ants feed. They are in fact mushroom growers and 
eaters. Leaves are not the only substance which they carry into 
store. To the white rind of peel, and the flowers of 
sundry plants of which they eschewed the leaves, our author found 
them very partial. To check their ravages among the young 
banana, orange, and mango trees in his garden, he had recourse 
with great effect to pouring diluted carbolic acid down their 
burrows. Wonderful signs of instinct were displayed in the way 
in which the ants effected their migration to new burrows 
at a distance. He was told by a Spanish gentleman of 
a powder which caused the ants to mad and pre 
upon each other, On making trial of this powder, which 
turned out to be corrosive sublimate, he found it effectual in 
marca, Fae a column of ants, who thereupon rolled themselves 
into a ball, all biting one another. Coal-tar was found by him in 
use ae Americans at Colon to keep these pests out of their 
gardens. The Indians baffle them in ascending young trees by tying 
thick wisps of round the stems with the sharp points down- 
wards. Formidable as they are, these leaf-cutters are very much 
in fear of the small black ants, whose numbers give them the 
advantage over their tively gigantic adversaries. The 
many and the highly diversified phases in which life presents itself 
on the teeming soil of the tropics enables a skilled naturalist like 
Mr. Belt to fill a volume with a series of episodes or experiences 
of which the reader will never tire. 


MARSHALL’S HISTORY OF WOODSTOCK.* 


IPOGRAPHY takes many shapes, from the most frivolous 
compilation by way of a guide-book to works in which the 
notice of a parti 
history. Setting aside these last, we have local books in which 
we get fine writing combined with inaccuracy, ofhers in which we 
get the inaccuracy without the fine writing, perhaps none in which 
~ History of Woodstock Manor and its Envi in 


Hensington, ; with later Notices. By Edward 
Marshall, M.A. Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. Pn 


spot or district really rises into a branch of | *P°¢ 


we get the fine writi On the other 
books:which we cannot rge with either 
inaccuracy or fine writing, but which we must charge 
with being not a little dull, Under this last ‘head we must 
put Mr. Marshall's Early History of Woodstock. Now, 
if Mr. Marshall had called his book olegical T: or 
Notices, or even Annals, we should have found no fault. It might 
then have passed for a book of reference, and, as a book of refe- 
rence we should have had little or nothing ito say against it. 
But Mr. Marshall cails his book a History, and a History, in the 
common use of language, implies something that .can be read and 
not merely referred to. And we from experience. Mr. Mar- 
shal'’s History of Woodstock it is impossible to read. Perhaps 
he never meant anybody to read it. But then he should not 
have given it a title which might persuade one totry. And 
the difficulty is certainly not inherent in the subject, for there are 
many local books which may be read, and Woodstock, one would 
have thought, belongs to the more promising class of local sub- 
jects. Woodstock is not one of the — historic of the 
world. It is not even one of the great historic spots:of our island. 
Still, as having been so long a royal seat, a good deal of one kind 
and another has there, and a great number of persons of 
note have been dwellers or visitors there. It wasat W oodstockin the 
land of the Mercians that one of the Gemdéts of the reign of 
&thelred was held which put forth the earliest among the laws of 
his reign—a reign whose laws were more put forth in 
the royal seats of Oxfordshire and other border:shires than in the 
t cities of the realm, like Aithelstan’s laws of Exeter and 
Cnut’s laws of Winchester. Somewhat later we find Woodstock a 
favourite dwelling-place of the two great Henries, made famous in 
zoology and in by the menagerie of one reign and the 
labyrinth of the other, by the porcupine of the first Henry and 
the Rosamond of the second. In sober history the 
death of Robert Bloet, the homage of Maleelm and Rhys, and the 
part which Woodstock plays in the long controversy between Henry 
and Thomas, may perhaps be thought to havea higher interest. 


' Then, among a crowd of royal residences,royal visits, and more 


than one royal birth, we get the real or supposed connexion 
of the place with Geoffrey Chaucer; and, hurrying on to 
later times, we come to the performances of the Woodstock 
Devil in the days of the Commonwealth, and to the 
time when, to the possible confusion of gee: y, the old 
dwelling-place of so many kings lost itself in & name 
taken from a battle-field in Bavaria. Now here are things enough 
to work into something of a narrative. None of them perhaps is 
of the very highest historic interest, but still there is a great 
deal of curious and not unimportant incident spread continuously 
over an unusual number of centuries. But, mstead of such a narra- 
tive, Mr. Marshall gives us only a painstaking collection of dates 
and facts and extracts and references. Now all these, put together, 
as they evidently are, with real care, are, we most thankfully 
allow, ten thousand times better than the usual local twaddle. 
Still, we think, out of a subject so remarkably rich in at least a 
secondary kind of interest, something better still might have been 


made. 

In the early of the book we see how the researches of great 
scholars down to writers of the second class. 
a great thing to find a local book in which Kemble, Guest, and 
Stubbs are familiarly quoted, and which makes it plain that the 
writer has gone to original authorities for his facts. At the same time 
we are not quite sure that Mr. Marshall thoroughly takes in ‘the 
difference between such writers as we have mentioned and others 
of the earlier school of antiquaries. And it is edd to find one 
who describes himself in his title-pageas late Fellow of 
Christi College, a college which has a special connexion with the 
Latin tongue, quoting William of i ee Henry of 
Huntingdon in sq y's translation in ‘8 Antiquarian 
Library. But Mr. Marshall has the rare and precious gift of 
being able to tell history from legend, and to see what is the force 
of an argument. And he rises too above the temptation of 
swallowing everything which seems to do honour to the 
about which he is writing, to make out Woodstoek older or more 
famous than it has any right to be made out. The Millenarians 
and their dinner are silently rebuked when Mr. Marshall comes to 
the legend of Alfred having lived at Woodstock and translated 
Boetius there, and dismisses the fable with the remark, “It is 
Tr probability that he ever had a residence within the | 

ercian kingdom.” So, further on in his book, Mr. Marshal! 
ruthlessly casts aside another of the legendary glories of Wood- 
stock, namely the connexion of the place with poet Chaucer. 
There is, or was, a house at Woodstock ealled Chaucer's house, and 
in 1411 Thomas Chaucer received a grant of the farm of the 
manor of Woodstock and hundred of Wootton. This Thomas 
Chaucer has been commonly thought to be the son of the poet ; 
but even if he were so, this would be very small evidence on which 
to build a theory of the poet’s own birth or even residence at 
Woodstock, inasmuch as, at the time of the grant to his supposed 
son, he had already been dead eleven years. But it is a good 
imen of the way in which the so-called “ tradition ”—that is, of 
course not real tradition, but some one man’s guess copied over and 
over again by other men: down at the first touch of anythi 
like historical criticism. t, on the other hand, Mr. Marshall 
finds some crumbs of comfort in the fact that, as Chaucer was 
much about the Court, and as the Court was often at Woodstock, 
Chaucer is almost sure to have been at Woodsteck some time or 
other, though not in the character of a native or resident. As for 
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Rosamond, Mr. Marshall there too prefers the history to the |} 
though he seems to feel a little a ros get rid of her 
than to get rid of Alfred and Chaucer. We are not sure however 
that Mr. Marshall is after all quite right as to the date of the real 
Rosamond story, about which Professor Stubbs has a note in his 
Preface to Benedict. Still it is something to find a local book in 
= historical criticism is brought to bear upon such a matter 
st all. 

Mr. Marshall on with the constant notices of the presence 
of successive Kings at Woodstock down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Asin the time of Henry the Second we tind Woodstock 
playing a part in the controversy between the Henry and Thomas 
of those days, so under Henry the Eighth we find Woodstock 

in mentioned in connexion with two other famous Thomases, 
More and Wolsey. As the “customs” were discussed at Wood- 
stock under one Henry, so the King’s “ great concern,” the divorce 
and all that came "ob it, were discussed there under the other. 
Queen Elizabeth was kept there in ward during her sister's 
reign, which was perhaps the reason why she does not seem 
to have been much there as Queen. t both James the 
First and Charles the First were there a good deal, and 
the readers of Scott will be glad to find that there was 
more than one real Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, one of whom was 
“ Lieutenant of the Queen’s or and Park of Woodstock under 
Elizabeth.” But we find it intimated that he was not alto- 
gether a faithful steward, in regard either to the Queen’s deer or to 
the Queen’s rights in money. In the Civil War we find Woodstock 
and its neighbourhood the scene of a good deal of fighting, and 
the royal manor-house is naturally garrisoned for the King, and is 
as naturally besieged and taken by the forces of the Parliament. 
Then comes the dismantling of the place by its new owners, and 
the tale of all the wonderful sights and sounds by which the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners were disturbed, about which we really 
think that Mr. Marshall might well have been a little more full. 
The Devil of Woodstock, the “ just Devil” as zealous Royalists 
called him, was only a practical joke ; still he was one of the most 
ingenious of practical jokes, and he has won for himself a good 
deal of fame both in history and fiction. In fact, setting aside 
graver impostors like King Alfred and Geoffrey Chaucer, the fiend 
of the seventeenth century may fairly divide the romantic history 
of Woodstock with the beauty of the twelfth. We by no means 
agree with Mr. Marshall that, because the whole thing was a clever 


device of one Joseph Collins, most worthily known as Funny | 


Joe, therefore “ it would be without sufficient interest ” to tell the 
story. 

Lastly comes the grant of 1704 to the Duke of Marlborough, 
the building of the modern Blenheim Palace, and the barbarous 
destruction of what was left of the old manor-house and the 
levelling of its site. After this the history of Woodstock and Blen- 
heim does not differ much from that of any other small town with 
a nobleman’s house hard by. Mr. Marshall has an unpublished letter 
or two of the famous Duchess Sarah to print; he has to express a 
due dislike of the cockfighting tastes of the Woodstock Common 


Council in 1715; he has to record some princely—vulgarly, royal | 


—visits within the last thirty years, and the fact that im 1872 
“ etforts were being made to stock the lake with Neufchatel trout.” 
In thinking of the modern history of Woodstock the thing that 


most rep A comes into our heads is the vigorous electoral | 


contest of 1 with the elaborate educational or professorial in- 


fluences brought to bear upon the minds of the electors ; but the | 
Parliamentary history of the borough comes in another part of the | 


book, and all that we find there is the fact that Mr. Barnett is the 
present—or, at the moment that we write, the late representative. 
Lastly we come to the ecclesiastical history. The town of 
Woodstock, it appears, is still not a distinct parish, but merely a 
chapelry in the parish of Bladon. Its church is still only the 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, but it has the advantage of the 
ish church in still keeping some ancient , some as old as 
Fier the First and his menagerie, while Bladon Church was 
rebuilt in 1804. Blenheim became a 
parish in 1858, the royal manor having been extra-parochial. In 
the old comanhany tom was more than one chapel which 
ished with the rest of the building. A chapel had been built 
“in my house, commonly called Blenheim Castle ”— 
alace is the more familiar name—and consecrated in 1731. 
Though Bladon has always been a rectory, yet parts of the tithe 
balenged from the days of the first Robert of Oily, first to the 
church of St. George in the Castle of Oxford, and secondly to the 
Abbey of Oseney. But what can Mr. Marshall mean by saying 
that the existing tower of Oxford Castle was “used as a campa- 
nile” to St. George’s church? No building can be less like a 
campanile than that singularly rugged tower. The contemporary 
tower of St. Michael’s room is not exactly like St. Zeno, but it 
comes a good deal nearer to it than the tower in the castle. 


FIVE YEARS OF THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.* 
it is now just a quarter of a century since the Arundel Society 
started with the purpose of improving the taste of the people 


* Descriptive Notice of the Drawings and Publications of the Arundel 
Society, from 1869 to 1873 inclusive; being a continuation of “ Twenty 
Years of the Arundel Society.” Milustrated by Photographs of all the 
Publications, arranged in the order of their issue. ‘By Frederic W. 
Maynard, Secretary. London: Published under the sanction of the Council 
of the Arundel Society. 1873. 


| by the publication of works of a high historic order. It is well 
known that during this time we have witnessed in this country a 
' revival almost beyond precedent; the best examples of Classic, 
| Italian, and Gothic periods have been made familiar ; the knowledge 
| of art in its historic developments and in its fundamental princj- 
| ples has been extended ; and, as a consequence, the art of the nine- 
teenth century is to a good degree brought back to the true 
standards of the best epochs. To this advance the Arundel Society 
has materially contributed. Into the midst of a modern and, in 
great measure, a commercial art, trivial in thought and sometimes 
meretricious in taste, it has boldly thrust works of noble aspira- 
tion, distant often from prevailing tastes and creeds, and sometimes 
also in the rear of the advanced knowledge of a scientific age, yet 
always containing wholesome teaching to those who would learn 
aright. We may remark that we have found it a good sign of the 
mental condition of the inmates of a country mansion when we 
have been ted in the hall or corridor with c romolithographs of 
Annunciations, Nativities, Crucifixions, and Ascensions. We need 
| not say that such themes show a family to be better read and 
more widely travelled than the households who use as wall-furni- 
ture horses by Stubbs, pigs by Morland, or even the Meeting of a 
Hunt by Sir Francis Grant. 


The handsome yolume now issued by Mr. Maynard, the Secre- 
tary, containing aang 2 from the publications of the Society 
for the last five years, with descriptive letterpress, has the common 
official fault of being industrious and dull. The text would have 
gained greatly in liveliness if, in the place of careful compilations 
from Vasari or biographical dictionaries, it had ventured to record 
the transactions of the Council, with the difficulties encountered, 
and the means taken to secure satisfactory results. We might also 
have wished that it had been compatible with an official position, 
and with “ the sanction of the Council,” that Mr. Maynard should 
have told his own experiences when, in the course of summer tours, 
he has with praiseworthy zeal tracked back these chromolitho- 

phs to the local habitats of the originals in Italy or Germany. 

he transactions of the Arundel Society, with personal narratives 
of explorers in search of half-forgotten or wholly neglected 
frescoes, including the impediments in the way of copyists, and the 
difficulties which have from time to time delayed or marred these 
' reproductions, would furnish materials for an interesting volume. 
| Such a narrative would gain colour from the successive political 
| vicissitudes of Europe. Over a period of five-and-twenty years the 
| Arundel Society has witnessed fresco-painted churches and cloisters 
first suffering under the neglect of drowsy ecclesiastics, then sus- 
taining injury and insult from soldiery bivouacking in sacred pre- 
cincts, and lastly subject to the perils and pecuniary perplexities of 
secularization or disendowment. In France of late there have 
arisen anxieties of another sort, as when the reproductions of 
Diirer’s Evangelists were shut up in Paris with the besieged 
Communists. Throughout these and other alternations in the 
fortunes of empires, the Arundel Society, ever watchful of im- 
pending contingencies, has acted as the guardian of historic 
| monuments. 

The quality of the reproductions issued by this Society, though 
still leaving somewhat to be desired, has of late years improved. 
But certain members—a minority, however—prefer engravings 
in simple black and white, such as the woodcuts from the Arena 
Chapel, and the copper-plates from Fra Angelico’s frescoes in the 
Vatican. And we confess that we are among the number of those 
who esteem more highly these quiet renderings than the blaze of 
colour in some of the inferior order of chromolithographs. The 
Council, we think, might have saved the members from such coarse 
crudities as the figures from Diirer, especially as these Evangelists 
were already familiar by means of engravings. On the whole, 
_ chromolithography proves itself better suited to the reproduction 
of frescoes than of oil-paintings ; for example, the renderings from 
Van Eyck’s masterpiece in Ghent lose the gem-like lustre and 
transparency of the original. On the other hand, Titian’s fresco in 
Padua translates truly. Four years ago, in our review of “ Twenty 
Years of the Arundel Society,” we pointed to these frescoes by 
Titian, also to rare mural paintings by Avanzi in Padua, and 
to noble frescoes by Pordenone in Piacenza, as offering a fittin 
sphere to the Society. We are glad to say that of this ctenenul 
programme the wall-paintings in Piacenza alone await time and 
opportunity. On the whole, it must be conceded that, after making 
considerable deduction for failures, the Society has done good ser- 
vice in its strenuous and sustained effort to combine the element of 
colour with that of form. We live in an age of ; hence 
in part the popularity of these chromolithographs. 


The most important step taken by the Society within the last 
few years is the reproduction by chromolithography or otherwise 
of sepulchral monuments erected in Italy during the middle ages 
or the period of the Renaissance. It was rightly thought that the 
revival in this country of Gothic and other historical styles 
rendered the present a fitting time for entering on this new field 
of labour. Thus the Council, who at first directed their attention 
to fresco-paintings, some of which were in imminent peril of 
destruction, are now reverting to the fundamental idea of com- 
prising all the arts of design, collectively as well as singly. Accord- 
ingly there are now selected for illustration certain monument 
unrivalled in Europe “as examples of the successful combination 
of architecture, sculpture, and pictorial or other surface enrich- 
ment.” The series fitly commences with the tomb of the “ Cavalli 
family in the church of Santa Anastasia, Verona.” A finer 
example of printing in colours we have seldom seen, whether for 


_ at Orvieto and the ear 
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recision of drawing, sharpness of detail, or harmony of tone. 

The subject could scarcely have been better chosen. Here we 
have brought together into one picture marbles of varied colours 
and textures, frescoes which glow as painted missals, stonework 
carved with heraldic figures and arabesques; and lastly, yet 
chiefly, is the solemn image of one of the Cavalli family stretched 
at fall length on the tomb, clad in armour, his sword by his side. 
Mr. Ruskin, a member of the Council, who naturally from the first 
felt warm interest in the project of publishing these Lombard 
tombs, has kindly furnished an explanatory text, which, if we may 
be permitted the use of a vulgar p , reads like the cry of stink- 
ing fish. It is a curious anomaly, that the Society has been at the 
pains of publishing a work and then is put to the expense of 
writing it down. A few words may be quoted as a sample of 
much besides. The eloquent critic might almost have been a 
cynic when he wrote :— 


Tt will be seen by reference to the plate that the frescoes round the tomb 
have no symmetrical relation to it. They are all of earlier date, and by 
better artists. The tomb itself is roughly carved and coarsely painted, by 
men who were not trying to do their best, and could not have done any- 
thing very well, even if they had tried. It is an entirely commonplace and 
dull work, though of a good school, and has been raised against the highest 
fresco with strange disregard of the merit of the work itself, and of its 
historic value to the family. 


The historic sketch given of the Cavalli family, though diffuse and 
far from the mark, is vivid as a picture. Mr. Ruskin, unrivalled 
as a word-painter, sets forth how for three centuries Milan, the 
oldest archbishopric of Lombardy, had been the central point 
at which the collision between the secular and ecclesiastical powers 
took place in Europe. “ The Guelph and Ghibelline naturally met 
and warred throughout the plain of Lombardy; but the intense 
civic stubbornness and courage of the Milanese population formed 
a kind of rock in their tideway, where the quarrel of burgher with 
noble, embittered and brought again and again to trial by batile, 
confused itself with that of Pope and Emperor.” In the year 
1035 the warrior-Archbishop of Milan “ organized the first 
disciplined resistance of foot soldiers to cavalry by his invention and 
decoration of the Carroccio.” Only on the death of Frederick II. 
was the supremacy of the Church secured. Innocent IV. en- 
tered Milan in triumph, and the road for ten miles before he 
reached the gates was lined by the entire population of the city; 
and, as a sacred car had been invented tr the advance of the 
standard in battle, so did the Milanese invent “some similar 
honour for the head of their Church as the harbinger of peace; 
under a canopy of silk, borne by the first gentlemen of Milan, 
the Pope received the hosannas of a people.” Mr. Ruskin has 
been tempted into this digression for the sake of the following hit 
at a “ Baldacchino,” a structure of late much discussed :—“ It is 
not uninteresting for the English traveller to remember, as he walks 
through the vast arcades of shops, in the form of a cross, by 
which the Milanese of to-day express their triumph in liberation 
from Teutonic rule, that the ‘ Baldacchino ’ of all medieval religious 
ceremony owed its origin to the taste of the milliners of Milan, as 
the safety of the best knights in European battle rested on the 
faithful craftsmanship of her armourers.” We regret to say that 
the connexion, in chronology or otherwise, between all this and 
the tomb at Verona is not made very apparent. Neither do we 
see much more than a vain attempt at moralizing—an infirmity to 
which the author of Modern Painters has of late been prone—in 
the concluding passage on this fresco-painted tomb. In place of 
art-criticism comes sermonizing, and the reader, when he asks for 
aid, is told to help himself after this fashion :— 


The reader may follow out, according to his disposition, what thoughts 
the fresco of the three kneeling knights, each with his helmet-crest, in the 
shape of a horse’s head, thrown back from his shoulders, may suggest to 
him on review of these passages of history ; one thought only I must guard 
him against, strictly—namely, that a Condottiere’s religion must necessarily 
have been false or hypocritical. The folly of nations is in nothing more 
manifest than in their placid reconciliation of noble creeds with base prac- 
tices. But the reconciliation, in the fourteenth as in the nineteenth century, 
was usually foolish only, not insincere. 


A visit to the rooms of the Arundel Society shows that the 
labours of the past five years will find a worthy sequel. His- 
toric art is proved to be, practically speaking, inexhaustible ; and 
the plan of making in advance copies of works worthy of illustra- 
tion has F pai to the Council an accumulative store of drawings 
which will tax to the uttermost their resources for many years yet 
to come. ray, | the projects of the future is a systematic illus- 
tration of the Church of Assisi; already a beginning has been 
made with the frescoes of Giotto, and we trust some day to 
see faithful renderings of the master-works of Cimabue in 
the — church. Mr. Ruskin, it is hoped, may aid the enter- 
prise by explanatory text ; a hope in which we devoutly share, if he 
will for once kindly stick to the subject without digression into 
theology, morals, or political economy—topics which the funds of 
the Arundel Society are not sup to cover. Mr. Maynard tells 
us in this volume that his “ultimate intention is to give a con- 
tinuous history year by year of the work of the Arundel Society”; 
we trust he may live to record the publication of the great frescoes 
of Pietro della Francesca at Arezzo, and of many other works, 
such as a few, at least, of the wall-paintings in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa. Certain atengions projects, such as Signorelli’s frescoes 

er frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, will call 
for care and hesitating consideration. Some of these compositions 
are all but impracticable, Yet we trust the Council will suffer no 


romeupennt in their earnest and continuous efforts; the forth~ 
coming illustrations of Libri and Montagna, artists of Lombardy 
as rich in colour as the painters of Venice, will be welcome to 
students who desire to extend their knowledge of the less known 
painters of Italy. : 


LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER.* 


RS. EILOART’S new book has such merit as comes from & 
decidedly original incident introduced into a well-worn 
theme. We cannot say that we like either the story or the hand- 
ling any the better for this originality ; on the contrary, we prefer 
the more timid harpers on a single string of iniquity rather than 
the present author, who doubles her situation, and to an adul- 
terous mother in fact adds a like-minded daughter in_in- 
tention. Save this repetition there is nothing new in Lady 
Moretoun’s Daughter. Me is the old, old story of a grave but 
worthy man and a fascinating scamp contending, like the angel 
and the devil in the Chess-players, for the possession of a pretty; 
silly, and wholly unreflecting young woman, who is scarcely worth 
the trouble she gives; with the inevitable result of the scamp 
winning for the greater part of the game, though the grave, worthy 
man comes off conqueror in the end. But as the victory comes 
too late for the happiness of those concerned, it does but little 
towards enlivening the sadness of the catastrophe, or reconciling 
us to the absurdity of human nature as exhibited.in Euphemia, 
or Phemie, Burton and her sisterhood. 


This Phemie Burton is a composite kind of person. She has 
such lovely possibilities of moral perfection and she does such out- 
rageous things, she is so full of tractable sweetness and so swayed 
by perverse obstinacy, so overflowing with tender love on the one 
side and so stonily unimpressionable on the other, that we 
scarcely know where to have her, and find it rather difficult to 
give the correct analysis of a character the hues of which change 
as swiftly as a chameleon’s or a dying dolphin’s. She is no longer 
a child but a young woman, with the instincts of her sex fully 
developed as the sequel shows, when she indulges in the slightly 
dangerous pastime of talking from her bedroom window every 
night with Maurice Graham, a young man living in the neigh- 
bourhood. But she has so much maidenly modesty and prudent 
reserve at the back of this Juliet-like imprudence, that when he 
asks her to be his Maud and come down into the garden to take the 
Shelley which he has brought her to read, rather than let it lie all 
night on the ground for snails to crawl over the binding and ear- 
wigs to nestle between the leaves, she regards this as a tremendous 
breach of decorum; and blushes and draws back and puts on 
airs of tenderly affronted womanhood just as if she had been 
a “ well-and-wise-walking” young lady of irreproachable de- 
meanour. In the end of course she does as she is bid, and comes 
into the garden by moonlight and at midnight, to have her “ little 
brown rs kissed by Maurice over and over again,” and to be 
transpo: into fairyland by the passion of his voice and the 
consciousness that she was doing wrong ard that this was love— 
the same love as that of which she had read in the books Maurice 
Graham had lent her. Fortunately for her she is caught by 
her cousin, the grave and good Stephen Radley, who thus nips in 
the bud a latson which promised more pleasure to Maurice 
Graham than protit to Phemie Burton, 


Of Stephen there is not much to say. He is the man with whom 
we have all made acquaintance so frequently in the world of 
fiction; the wise, calm hero of loyalty and unselfishness, who 
gives his heart where his reason condemns, and for all his wisdom 
suffers himself to be fascinated by the paltriest skin-deep beauty, 
just as any lesser man might be. Phemie Burton loves Maurice 
Graham, and by the arbitrary intervention of his aunt, Miss 
Beauville, finds herself openly engaged to her not too worthy lover, 
instead of being left to play at love in the hide-and-seek manner in 
which she had begun. But though she is thus openly engaged, 
and makes no secret of her attachment, Stephen Radley has so 
little self- t or honour as to try to win her for himself, on the 
plea that Maurice is “not worthy of her.” To which Phemie 
retorts scornfully, ‘‘And you are, a. Nothing, however, 
is able to chill or repress the love which the men of Stephen 
Radley’s kind feel for pretty little women. Sages in all else, the 
are fools here ; and, while able to govern every other passion wit. 
ease, and to make > of themselves with the most heroic 
constancy on the slightest provocation, they are as helpless 
as children when it comes to their weakness for a pair of 
blue eyes or a cascade of chestnut hair flecked with gold. 
We hold this to be an entirely erroneous reading of character. 
A strong man will be strong all through, and a wise man 
will be wise even in the presence of his love. No man of 
sense and honour could have acted as Stephen Radley is made to 
act, and yet he is presented to us as both rational and honourable. 
Even when he wins his doubtful prize, it is at the cost of a lie by 
implication, the suppressio vert which is as bad as a direct 
untruth, and in many cases even worse, because more cowardly. 
When Phemie finds out that Maurice Graham is not married, as 
her (then) husband Stephen had led her to suppose, she turns 
against that worthy doctor with contempt and fury, and will 


* Lady Moretoun’s Daughter. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “The 
Curate’s Discipline,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Henrv S. King & Co. 1873. 
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listen to no explanations. All her passion has returned at the sight 
of Maurice, who pleads his own cause with more vigour than most 

ied women would have allowed, and who comes secretly to 
her house in Esselburgh Street, as he had formerly visited her 
secretly at Gable End on Helsdon Green. The end of this part of 
the story is, that after Phemie has soundly rated her husband for 
having deceived her, and has made herself “ only the shadow of a 
wife to him,” allowing Maurice to visit her and make love to her as 
her revenge, she suddenly runs away, not with Maurice, but from 
him as much as from her husband, and takes up her abode with 
Betty, the old Helsdon servant, who scolds and warns and loves 
and protests by turns, according to the way of old retainers 
in three-volume novels. She then takes a situation as com- 
panion in the house of Lady Moretoun, who, unknown to her, 
is her own mother. Meanwhile, however, she has had a child, 
which she leaves; and which, though there is the proper quantity 
of tears and exclamations of “Oh, my bap er baby!” and the 
like, has so little softening effect on her that she neither informs 
her husband that he is a father, nor thinks she owes either child 
or father the duty of such information. Yet we are required to 
believe in Phemie as, it may be, a badly educated girl, but one with 
true womanly impulses, paltering with danger now from very 
ignorance of its true meaning, now from excess of human feeling, 
but always loving, and always with a fine and noble nature under- 
neath, for the sake of which her sins are to be forgiven. We deny 
this reading. We gee nothing in the character and actions of Mrs. 
Eiloart’s heroine but vanity, wilfulness, selfishness, and latent 
animalism ; and all the monologues about “ my mother,” and the 
bleatings after “mamma! mamma!” and “my baby! my baby! ” 
do not soften the essential repulsiveness of this pretty piece of 
selfishness and folly. 

In her life at Ashleigh Hall Phemie finds happiness, and a 
woman to love. Lady Moretoun izes her as her daugh- 
ter, and treats her with as much indulgence and affection as is 
= without betraying the connexion between them. And 

hemie loves her with more than the ordinary love of young 
lady-companions serving graceful and pleasant mistresses, But 
when my lady finds out that her companion and daughter is 
being surreptitiously visited by a handsome young man, she makes 
a clean breast of it, and reveals herself as the runaway wife of the 
stern dry old naturalist who cared more for his infusoria than he 
did for wife or daughter, and who therefore lost the one and 
alienated the other. This then is the originality of the situation. 
A runaway mother reveals herself to a runaway daughter living in 
her house as her companion, and by the narration of her own 
shame seeks to prevent her from falling into the abyss where she 
once fell; but where she has found comfortable lodgment all things 
considered, the non-recognition of the great ladies at the annual 
flower show being about the heaviest cross my Lady Moretoun has 
to ape = If the psychology of Lady Moretoun’s Daughter has 
been odd hitherto, it is now stranger, because more abrupt, than 
before. No sooner has the mother spoken and exhorted than 
Phemie becomes transformed. She sees the character of Maurice 
Graham in its true selfishness and baseness; and, on the point of 
running away with him as she was, turns now to as ardent love of 
her husband as she has all along had for her lover. Lady More- 
toun finds out that Maurice had been on the eve of marrying in 
India, though he had not really married as Stephen had said, 
because the | of his choice died a day or two before ; and when 
Phemie hears this her “ idol is levelled to the dust ”:— 

Maurice had been ‘al :e—doubly, trebly false. He had been ready to put 
her aside for the sake of a richer bride, and then had uttered lie upon lie to 
her to assert his feal y. She remembered it all,—the ready protest, the 
passionate disclaimer, t..e smooth, well-varnished story ; and it was for this 
man that she had been r ady to make a wreck of fame and honour. 

There was nothing to be said for him. In that moment he passed out of 
her life. Maurice as she had believed him, she had never known,—the 
Maurice whom she had been ready to save, even by the utter sacrifice of 
herself, had been weak, vacillating, easily led wrong, but true in his heart 
and unswerving in his love to her. This was her ideal Maurice,—her young, 
boy lover, whom she had hoped to mould into a man,—and the true Maurice 
was a false, mercenary thing, who, for a mere whim, the delight a child has 
in a toy, would have levelled her to the dust—and left her there. 

After this Phemie gives herself up to a search for Stephen, 
who has left Esselburgh Street, and finds him only when too late. 
He has caught the fever that was raging in a little village where 
he had been taking the practice of the local doctor; and Phemie 
discovers him more by intuition than direction, seeing that he has 
drop his surname, and goes about the world now as Mr. 
Stephens only. He has been seeking her“ through half a world”; 
“ for her sake he has been kind to little children, pitiful to fallen 
women”; but he has not been businesslike all the same. Maurice 
Graham, with not half his love, nor, “ poor, wretched poetaster !” 
as Mrs. Eiloart angrily calls him, with half his brains, has un- 
earthed Phemie twice under two disguises; but Stephen Radley 
has not hit upon the track with all his pains, and is only 
discovered by accident and intuition. On the whole, we cannot 
commend Lady Moretoun’s Daughter as a healthy or a carefully 
studied production. It is clever in parts, and in the beginning 
smartly written F but it isa loosely-jointed and somewhat maun- 


refuse to endorse a plot which saves itself from criminality by that 
— known to the writers of slang as a fluke, and to the calcu- 
tors of chances as an improbability, twice repeated. 


MILITARY MEMOIR OF COLONEL BIRCH.* 


N actor who undertakes and succeeds in an unamiable part 
gives proof thereby of his professional talent. In like manner 
a writer who takes up aeulogistic memoir of a self-seeking Round- 
head, and so illustrates and elucidates it as to interest readers 
despite their prejudices, must be allowed the credit of high literary 
skill. The Goue Society may congratulate itself on havi 
found good proof of such skill in the masterly onaeaens wil 
annotations wherewith a deceased antiquary, the Rev. John Webb, 
has imparted the zest of veritable history to a partisan’s pane- 
gyric of a Parliamentarian weathercock—a panegyric in itself 
mostly remarkable for exaggeration, cant, and flattery. As a con- 
scientious historian, Mr. Webb is judicially careful to avoid any 
expression that can prejudice the subject of his volume at the bar 
of posterity ; yet, with all his endeavour to be strictly even-handed, 
the result of his labours is anything but favourable to the reputa- 
tion of Colonel Birch and his devoted secretary ; while the veteran 
student who has recalled them to notice deserves posthumous 
honour for enabling us to read aright a memoir in which both 
these worthies had a hand, and which is on that account more or 
less a lying chronicle. Dealt with as it has been by Mr. Webb, it 
is a real contribution to the social and military history of three 
eventful years of the Civil War. 

The student of Charles I.’s struggle with the Parliament—that 
“ war without an enemy,” as Sir William Waller sadly designated 
it to his ancient comrade Hopton, ere they met on opposite sides 
in the field of Lansdown—will learn with surprise how much of the 
success of the party which “made war for the King against 
himself” was, according to Roe, the result of his hero’s counsels, 
energy, and prowess. He will need to be warned that Roe 
was Lirch’s major, quarter-master, or secretary, and was possibly 
still connected with his old regiment after Birch exchanged it 
in 1646 for a seat in the House of Commons; and that he 
wrote his chronicle of his superior officer's achievements under 
the impulse of a gratitude which may or may not have been a 
keen sense of favours to come. It ought to be premised, too, 
that the narrative, written in the second person throughout, was 
submitted to Birch himself for revision, and that if the Colonel 
did not sugyest the description of his sayings and doings—which 
represents him as a mixture of Nestor, Achilles, and Baron Mun- 
chausen, carrying a pass and protection through the thickest tight 
from Divine Providence—he at all events endorsed and sanctioned 
it by correcting the manuscript, and adding touches to enhance 
himself and depreciate others. By the aid of the Notes and 
Commentary it will be found that in the Memoir credit is ascribed 
to Birch for exploits and successes which were due chiefly to 
those others, and that, whereas in particular instances the Par- 
liamentary generals did make honourable mention of Birch’s 
services, he and his eulogist generally contrive to omit all mention 
of such generals, and to monopolize all the glory of which he was 
at best only a partaker. Not that it is to be denied that Birch 
was a dashing and fearless soldier, even as he was a resolute, self- 
seeking, and politic schemer; he was aman withal of considerable 
ability, though of little principle ; not wantonly wasteful of human 
life, whether of friends or foes, though coarse and almost brutal in 
his estimate of its cheapness. As to Roe, we feel little interest in 
extricating him from the oblivion which has gathered round an 
interested eulogist; but Birch, though dear at his own price, was 
indisputably a prominent person in the times in which he lived and 
acted, and it may be worth while to justify the strong language 
we have used concerning him by references to the Memoir and 
the Commentary before us. To this end we do not think it neces- 
sary to insist on his having begun life as a carrier or a packhorse 
driver, because, as Mr. Webb has shown, a comparison of dates and 
circumstances disproves the alleged fact. At the time when the 
legend, — by Mr. Townsend in his History of Leominster, 
represents the packhorse driver attracting Cromwell's notice and 
winning a commission by his pluck in resisting some Roundhead 
freebooters, Birch was really exercising the calling of a general 
merchant in the city of Bristol. That his origin was low is, we think, 
established by Bishop Burnet’s reminiscences of his manner and 
speech, as well as by the contrast, in point of refinement and delicacy, 
between him and other and greater leaders on the Parliamentarian 
side. Raids upon helpless ladies in their travelling carriages, envy 
of merit in others, ready imputation of low motives, and resort to 
bribery and corruption asa never-failing means of gaining a point-— 
all these bespeak an origin remote from the influences of gentle 
birth and breeding such as shone out in striking contrast in not 
a few ornaments of either camp. 

At the very time when Birch was pleading with Sir Francis 
Otley, Governor of Shrewsbury, for the return of certain intercepted 
butts of sherry, and urging that he was not one of those malig- 
nants who had taken up arms against the King, he was actually a 


* Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch, sometime Governor of Here- 
ford in the Civil War. Written by Roe, his Secretary. With an Historical 
and Critical Commentary, Notes, and Appendix, by the late Rev. John 
Webb, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.L.S. Edited by his Son, the Rev. T. W. Webb, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Printed for the Camden Society. 1873. 
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own mind, nor pictured very clearly to herself the people of whom | —— ae 
she wrote. It is a story, too, that deals with the dean of impro- 
priety in a very disagreeable manner. It isall but seduction, all but 
adultery, with the interposition of the deus ex machind at the very 
q nick of time, For so much we are thankful; but we not the less 
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captain of volunteers on the part of Parliament for the defence 
of Bristol, the surrender of which to Rupert he took active steps 
to prevent. These, however, did not avail on the second onslaught, 
seven months after the first, the city being then entered by a breach 
in the north side, while Birch was on duty against the Cornish 
forces who were besieging the south. Of course, as the two heroes 
were not there, “the line was unhappily entered, for I cannot call 
it stormed” (this is Roe’s account), and the immediate result so far 
as Birch was concerned was that, “while some were running to 
Oxford, others were getting pardons, and the best saving what 
they had beyond the sea, God carried you beyond these to raise 
a foot regiment,” &c. This regiment was under the command 
of Sir Arthur Haselrig, and formed part of the army of Sir 
William Waller. Haselrig seems to have had faults enough of 
temper, tact, and intellect to deserve some of the depreciation poured 
thickly on him inthe Memoir. His taste was for horses and cavalry 
service, and the Leicestershire baronet may perhaps have turned 
up his nose at the general merchant; but somehow it is not only 
Haselrig, but Waller and the veteran soldier of fortune, Sir Andrew 
Potley, who had served under Gustavus Adolphus, who were con- 
tinually in the wrong; stopping the pursuit when the Royalists 
might have been crushed, or thrusting Birch into the thickest of 
the most hopeless fight to the intent that a speedy termination of 
his career might remove a cause for jealousy. Being marched to 
the country about Farnham, Birch and his regiment did 
wonders, according to Roe, in the fierce fight at Alton, where a 
part of the Earl of Craford’s forces, under a gallant Colonel Boles, 
were cut off and brought to bay by Waller's forces, and obliged to 
await the outnumbering foe in the churchyard and the church. 
According to Roe, Birch was the first to enter the street, even as 
he had recently been the arbiter of the day’s fortunes at Farnham. 
His name, however, does not occur in the official account of this 
fierce encounter, where not a man surrendered till Boles was slain, 
nor in a very minute letter extant which seems to have been 
written by an eye-witness. It was at the assault of Arundel, 
shortly afterwards, that Birch was exposed to a perilous hazard— 
as his secretary says—out of Potley’s jealousy of his forwardness at 
Alton. He need not have complained, for it constituted one of his 
strongest credentials as a leader of pluck and desperate valour. 
Having bivouacked under some of the F worgiirwee trees in the park” 
—which here, as well as at Hom Lacey in Herefordshire, remain to 
tell of Parliamentarian moderation as regards these old memorials— 
he really did surmount the rampart in the teeth of overwhelming 
odds, and cheer on his swerving bands till they drove the Royalists 

ll-mell into the town. In the moment of victory he was struck 

own by a musket ball, and given up by the surgeons, though they 
found, when they revisited him at nightfall, that the severe 
weather and its effect in coagulating the blood had proved 
remedial. The soldierlike demeanour of Birch on this occasion 
would say much for his gallantry but for the hint thrown out 
that the dangerous enterprise was forced on him. He got him- 
self conveyed to London for the best surgical skill, at that time, 
according to Mr. Webb, represented by Sir Theodore Mayerne and 
Sir Martin Lister (father, we imagine, to Queen Anne’s surgeon 
of the same name who edited Apicius in 1705), who did not let 
partisanship interfere with their gifts of healing. Lirch had 
doubtless other cbjects in this visit than to trouble the doctors. 
He had made himself a creditor to the Commonwealt!:, and, having 
taken occasion to remind the Parliament of its debt, he soon 
returned to the army with an eye to further loans at heavy in- 
terest. At Alresford he displayed valour and resolution, which 
his chronicler exalts to the exclusion of all the services of others, 
though he does not omit to blame a nameless commander for 
not crushing the Royalists LF ing the pursuit. The editor 
remarks that the reason of Waller’s forbearance (for Waller is 
of course meant) was the policy on which both he and Crom- 
well acted of not fighting with the King to the utterance. In like 
manner Waller's mistake and the capture of his shotless artillery 
at Copredy Bridge is shown up by Roe, while Birch’s aid in 
retrieving the mishap is magnified to the exclusion of Sir 
Thomas Middleton’s name, who had no small share in the 
matter. Roe likewise imputes blame to the Parliamentary Generals 
for letting Charles get through the hostile armies from Oxford ; 
but his commentator (p. 85) says with justice that the King 
had no other “ pass” but that of sagacity and vigour, and was in- 
debted for it to “his own ability and resolution, aided by the 
experience of his advisers.” 

Had we space, we might quote Roe’s really graphic account of 
Birch’s hair-breadth escape in a cross country road after the battle | 
of Basingstoke in the autumn of 1644, and how he converted the 
affairs into a success, This exciting episode—though his triumph 
was in truth over a disabled veteran and his helpless lady and her 
luggage—is a good sample of Birch’s particular talent and resource. 
With much that was dashing he combined a great deal of coarse- 
ness, unscrupulousness, and trickiness. So, too, when later on, 
alter the successful storming of Bristol—as to which Cromwell 
praises Birch’s help in his despatches, while Birch and Roe never 
mention Cromwell’s name throughout their account—he was 
sent to distress the city of Hereford at the close of 1645, the pane- 
gyrist tells a wondrous tale of dash and skill and able generalship ; 
but he forgets to tell how, as of old, it was hard cash that opened the 
gates of Hereford, and crushed the stronghold of the Seoniite 
which Barnabas Seudamore had till then bravely deiended. 


Two captains, Arderne and Howorth, deserve the infamy of this 
treachery, which Birch organized with the help of Sir John | 


Brydves, who had some excuse for his complieity im-it, having had 
his castle of tgs! _ Ross, burned by the Royalists. In 
Appendix xvi. we 
attributes the capture of Hereford to the “general of Heaven.” 
Birch’s weapons and instruments were doubtless omnipotent, but it 
was the omnipotence of gold. How Goodrich Castle held out, and 
at last fell, the reader may learn from the account of Roe, as ex- 
plained and corrected by Mr. Webb. 

We must not conclude our notice of this: i ing volume 
without mentioning a few of the that Birch’s conduct and 
motives were those of a self-seeker rather than of a iot. He 
carried into the camp in which he served the instinets of a trader and 
money-lender. He invested in lucrative loans for the purposes of en- 
listment and raising regiments, and he applied himself to the perfect- 
ing the system of sequestrations and confiscations with a view to his 
own ultimate advantage. The grievance of certain petitioners at 
Bristol in whose case he was sequestrator caused him to be sent for 
to the Bar of the House in safe custody ; but the endsof justice were 
compromised when it a d that the defendant was a heavy 
Government creditor, and the inquiry ended ludicrously (pp. 61-2). 
Mr. Webb attributes Birch’s continuance in the army after 
throwing up his commission at Abingdon to the motive of the 
adventurer “Qui zonam perdidit ibit,” and shows (p. 96) that 
the urgent business which called him from Plymouth to London 
in the autumn of 1644 was to get from the Committee the estate 
of Henry Hudson, a delinquent, towards the payment of a loan of 
1,500/. for the service of the State. As soon as he had felt his 
way in Herefordshire, he set his heart on certain church property 
which he acutely saw would constitute an excellent investment, and 

layed his cards so well that, after he had sacked Goodrich and esta- 
fished himself in Hereford, he found himself in possession of the 
bishop’s palace, and the purchaser, at a very advantageous price, of 
the best of the bishop’s manors. True to his raling passion, he got 
hold of all the best bargains of this nature, and played his cards so 
well that for whatever he had to disgorge at the Restoration— 
when he took care to be, like the Vicar of Bray, on the winning 
side—he was compensated amply and with interest. Perhaps 
the best illustration of his trading iustinct is to be found in 
Appendix xxiii., where, in a brief ¢ logical notice of some of 
his proceedings after the capture of Hereford, we find the follow- 
ing record :— 

Oct. 26. An order was sent to the Lords, that the lead of the clochium or 
great steeple attached to Worcester Cathedral should be sold for the repair 
of certain churches and almshouses in that city. This noble building, 
seventy yards in height, constructed, at an earl riod, of great unsawed 
Irish timber for the purpose of holding the , Was in consequence 
destroyed, and the materials valued at 1,200l. purchased by Birch = 
617/. 4s. 2d. But for his seat in Parliament, he would have been probably 
questioned for this at the Restoration. 
aise tactician lived to assist in bringing William III. to 

ingland. 

Of the rare interest of Mr. Webb's Commentary we have 
been able to say but little. It will be found to afford a wonder- 
fully graphie picture of the times, and to abound in very 
curious matter on such subjects as the occupation of letter- 
carriers, the state of cross country roads, the use of arrows in 
comparatively modern warfare, Court physicians and army surgeons 
in the time of the Civil War. We hope that Mr. T. W. Webb 
will fulfil his intention of publishing his father’s “ Memoirs of the 
Civil War” as atiecting the county of Hereford. 


MINOR POETS.* 


M® FINLOCH tells us that his “ rhymes are true productions 
of a young untutored poet,” and he “ solicits an unprejudiced 
perusal of the entire work, which will be the best means,” he says, 
*‘ of judging both of his abilities and the merits, if any, of each of 
his compositions.” It would be almost as reasonable for a wine- 
merchant to solicit a customer to drink the entire contents of a 
cask of Hamburg sherry as the best means of judging of its quality 
and its strength. He admits, and with good reason, that he is un- 
tutored and that his poems are “ very faulty ;” and yet, instead of 
sending himself to school and his poems to the flames, “he has 
succumbed to the importunities of many zealous friends, and given 
these poems to the world.” If we cannot admire his poetry, we 
can at all events admire his honesty. He has, without even read- 
ing Byron’s Parisina, written a stanza which “so nearly resembles a 
copy of the third stanza of said , that the author feels com- 
pelled (though it will show the feebleness of his own composition) 
to place it in these notes for comparison.” Unfortunately “ the 
c i were not py out till it was too late to make any 
alterations.” We might add that, if Mr. Finloch had not pointed 
out the comparisons himself, there was very little likelihood of any 
one among his readers—assuming, that is to say, that he has any— 
discovering it of himself. A story is told of a lady with somewhat 
short sight who on a morning call at a young asaiarh house asked 
to see the baby. The bell was rung, and a few moments afterwards 


* A Collection of Original Poems and Songs. By James Finloch. 
London: Town and Country Publishing Company, Limited, 

The Origin of Evil. A Celestial Drama. By Ter. Tisanthrope. London : 
Bemrose & Sons. 1873. 
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S. Kin Co. Aurea 
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in came the servant with the coal-scuttle. “Oh, how like its 
father!” the zealous friend exclaimed. Will Mr. Finloch forgive us if 
we venture to conjecture that it was out of some such good-natured 
desire to find a likeness where it was known that a likeness was 
supposed to exist that the comparisons between his poem and 
Parisina were pointed out. A few more such obliging friends, and 
he would have found it necessary to quote half Shakspeare by way 
of comparison. There is, for instance, moonlight in 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and in the Merchant of Venice too, by which 
lovers meet. Some one, therefore, might suggest that such “an 
apparent plagiarism” as the following verse required also an 
apology, and the quotation of the parallel passages from Shak- 
Lov’st thou the harvest time, 
As we thy silv’ry light ? 
O lumin’ry sublime ! 
Shine on the lovers’ plight. 
Bright Moon, wandering Moon ! 


In one of Mr. Finloch’s longer pieces we have represented a 
strife between the 
have on one side a Chorus of Angels singing softly, when “a sooth- 
ing symphony pervades the air,” and a Chorus of Demons singing 
loudly and shouting out to the ery ed soul, “ Awake! ha! ha! 
ha!” when “ follows passionate and discordant music.” The end 
we do not make out so clearly as we could wish, though we fear 
the Demons carry the day, for towards the close “the soothing 
symphony pervading the air gradually dies away,” while “ the 
passionate and discordant music is gradually approaching.” It 
ends with the following chorus and solo between, if we are not 
mistaken, the Demons and the soul :— 
(Cuorvs) Come away! come away! 
Ere break of day, 
Come, come away ! 
SoLo, Alvin, in sleep) Come, I come— 
CHorvs) Away! 
‘cio With me he’s e’er respected— 
This soul immortal— 
And ne’er shall be restricted 
Within hell’s portal, 


(Cuorvs) Come away! come away! 
Ere break of day, 
Soro, Alvin, in sleep) I come— 
Cuorvs) Away! 


Come away! come away ! 
Come, come away ! 
It might at first be thought that when it is said that the soul 
ne’er shall be restricted 
Within hell’s portal, 
it is meant that the Good Angels have made it their own. We 
fear, however, as it seems to be the Demons who are singing, that 
it is they who have carried it off, though, with a highly unbecoming 
laxity, they have no intention of being over-particular so far as 
keeping the bounds are concerned. 

While Mr. James Finloch is fearful lest he may be suspected of 
stealing from Byron, the author of the Origin of Evil is well aware 
that against himself “ the facile accusation of theftuous conveying 
from the unique Paradise Lost will be advanced.” He, however, 
is careless of such a charge; for, in the first place, he knows that, 
asa matter of fact, he has stolen nothing (and here his readers go 
altogether with him), and, in the second place—but here he shall 
‘speak for himself :— 

‘The answer to calumniators on this head, (not by the author, who will make 
no defence, but) by those who shall see, in the performance, the most un- 
equivocal evidence of superb originality,—the answer will be: that the 
author of the work in question is so obviously and signally an original 
thinker that he did not need to stand as a beggar at any other author’s door 
—be that other who he may. 
Though he needed not to stand as a beggar at any man’s door for 
@ poem, yet we are glad to find, for the sake of that modesty which 
shvuld always go hand in hand with “superb originality,” that he 
has condescended to borrow assistance for a preface. “It need 
hardly be mentioned,” he tells us, ‘that this Preface is, to a con- 
siderable extent, by another hand than that which penned the 
Drama itself.” Doubtless our author has secured the services of 
some brother poet, and will repay him in kind whenever he needs 
a preface and a puff:— 

Thus we dis of all poetic meri 

Yours Milton’s genius, mine spirit ; 

Call Tibbald Shakspeare, and he’ll swear the Nine, 

Dear Cibber! never match’d one ode of thine. 
The author of the preface is troubled also “to prevent false con- 
ceptions on a material point.” He represents a succession of 
scenes, though “Time as yet was not in any strict sense.” 
“Whether,” he goes on to add, “ the angels measured duration by 
the movements of any of the stars—with which they appear to 
have been familiar enough—this is — means certain.” Besides 
apologizing for the introduction of e into a Celestial Drama, 
he thinks it needful to account also for the presence of “a player 
on the banjo.” But here again we shall not venture to be the 
interpreter of “ superb originality,” but shall let it speak for 


What is ee | meant, is, not by any means material objects, such ex. 
gr., 28 our Musical Instruments, but the original, because spiritual, repre- 
sentatives of those earthly objects. In place of instruments, or other things, 
as adapted for human use, understand their analogues, as adapted to the 
constitution and circumstances of Angelic, and generally Superior Beings. 
Thus, a player on the banjo being mentioned, etal a performer play- 
corresponding, as analogous, to the musical instrument 
a “ banjo,” and with which we are so well acquainted.‘ 


ang on a somethi 
which we, men, 


wers of good and evil fora human soul. We 


Having satisfactorily accounted for Time and the banjo, and 
having “ benefitted (sic) the general reader” by a short “ specifica- 
tion of the chief irregularities in the versification,” he opens hig 
Celestial Drama with a dialogue between two Archangels. The 
Second Archangel, after a moderate speech, parenthetically ob- 
serves — 
These Morning Stars’ department thus describe I. 
What he means we do not understand, but we scarcely suppose 
that he is referring to “ the analogue ” of a Radical journal lately 
deceased. After a good deal of talk, and after two or three acts, 
and “even ‘Zons,” have passed, “the Second Archangel steadily 
looks towards the First Archangel, who, at length, nods, and then a 
universal shout and harmonious singing in accord follow.” We 
are sorry to find that the angels, like hymn-writers among men, 
make move and prove rhyme with love, God with abode and 
abroad, and ways with grace. The only wonder is that they did 
not find out that word rhymes with Lord. It is not perhaps very 
hard to account for the falling away of any among the a if in 
the Celestial Court they had to listen to many such verses as the 
following :— 
Yea, if lower than the Angels, they 
By Nature, they shall yet 
Ascend above all Heavens, the Way, 
The Truth, the Life, being met. 
v this the nature so taken on, 
The man his God shall touch. 
A double nature shall that Son 
His Incarnation vouch. 
They are worse off in one respect in the choirs above than we are 
here on earth, for there we learn that, when the hymn is over, 
“ An echo from the Universe invoked answers back,” and answers 
back too in a fresh hymn. Presently a meeting is held of the 
rebellious angels, when “ Beelzebub and the other leaders advance, 
and take their places at the quasi-plattorm.” After a long speech, 
where as much patience was shown by the audience as is ever 
shown in Exeter Hall, ‘a special spy rushes into the meeting.” 


_ As he speaks there is first “ great commotion ” and then “ immense 


commotion.” A second meeting is held, when Lucifer addresses 

“my precious peers.” After speaking for about tifty lines, he 

“ tries to sneer and afterwards resumes.” At the end of another 

fifty lines, “deriding and laughing satanically,” he asks, “ Why 

laugh ye not,my peers?” There is uo response, however, for 
twenty more lines, when— 

(Lucifer waits, as if fora response. At length, the whole Assemblage, Leaders 
and all, are convulsed with grimaces, Sardonie and Satanic. Not laughter 
—xor even smiles : but Heavenly smiles, and laughter, travestied und parodied 
—lugubriously withal. Aftera time, Lucifer goes on :) 

Pleased with the etlect he has produced, he contents himself with 

“ sneering quietly,” and with another long speech. Later on there 

comes a volcanic eruption, followed by a calm fora season. Lucifer 

counts too much on its continuance, and says :— 
Since now we have subsided to 
Our usual state—by belches undisturbed, 
At least by belches mountainous,—our rest 
In future, still and softly tlowing, shall be. 

At once there comes “a perceptible shaking of the quasi-ground. 
Immediately thereupon affright seizes upon the devils,” but Lucifer 
has courage for a speech of two hundred lines, and then calls for a 
war-song. Itis in the accompaniment to this song that the banjo 
is introduced. Lucifer is not yet tired of speaking, nor the devils 
of listening. In his next long speech he first “ pauses,” then 
“ sneers,” then “ again pauses, meditating,” then “broods,” then 
“laughs satanically,” then “ retlects complacently,” though his 
complacent reflections must have been at one time a good deal 
disturbed, as “sounds, like fearful sobs, accompanied by doleful 
howls, prevail extensively.” Even a devil, it would seem, at last 
gets tired of speaking, and so Lucifer and the “Celestial Drama” 
do come to an end. 

Mr. Austin Dobson need have no fear, so far as we are concerned, 
that his “ little book ” will not “ ‘scape the critic Ogre-land.” Even if 
his Vignettes in thyme had come by itself we should have given it a 
kindly welcome. But we picked it up out of a pile of the most 
worthless among the Minor Poets, and we felt as grateful as ever 
feels a man who in the pocket of some garment among a heap of 
cast-away clothes has found a bright new shilling. It is pleasant 
to turn away from a “ Celestial Drama ” and “ superb originality ” to 
vers de société and a skilful versitier. Mr. Dobson, however, is more 
than a mere versitier. In two or three of his poems he shows a 
skill in painting with his pen that might well raise the envy of 
many of his rival artists with the brush. It is a long time since 
we have seen a better piece of word-painting, as it is called, than 
his poem on “ A Gentleman of the Old School” :— 

Reynolds has painted him—a face 
Filled with a tine, old-fashioned grace, 
Fresh-coloured, frank, with ne’er a trace 
Of trouble shaded ; 
The eyes are blue, the hair is drest 
In plainest way,—one hand is prest 
Deep in a flapped canary vest, 
With buds brocaded. 

And then, after we have been told in pleasant easy verses of his 

— easy ways, we are reminded that, even in “that past 
eorgian day,” beneath the “ brown old Brunswick coat,” there 

had been a passionate heart :— 

Once he had loved, but failed to wed, 

A red-cheeked lass who long was dead ; 

His ways were far too slow, he said, 
To quite forget her ; 
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And still when time had turned him gray, 
The earliest hawthorn buds in May 
Would find his lingering feet astray, 
Where first he met her. 
Scarcely less well done is “ A Gentlewoman of the Old School.” In 
them we have ES ay of highly finished portraits which hang well 
side by side. find nothing, we must confess, in the rest of the 
volume that equals these two poems. Mr. Austin Dobson must 
keep his “ Gentleman” and his “ Gentlewoman of the Old School” 
steadily before his eyes to show, like the flood-marks on some old 
bridge, the height to which he has already risen, and to which he 
can again rise. 
The best of Mr. Graves’s Songs of Killarney is that which, to 
ya of an Irishman in the Irish fashion, is no song at all. In 
e poem which he calls the “ Girl with the Cows,” he tells at con- 
siderable length, but in a very pretty way and with a good deal of 
humour, the loves of Nora Maguire and Patrick O'Neale. She was 
an orphan, but 
Her father and mother both died at her birth, 
So grief for their sakes didn’t trouble her mirth. 
bey h “her looks were a fortune,” yet she was a small heiress as 
well, having half a hundred of cows and a good house, She was 
admirable for her charity to the poor and for her devotion to the 
services of religion. Her “fresh fervent voice” rose truest and 
highest in the anthem, 
But that didn’t make darlin’ Nora desire 
To adjourn to the convent on lavin’ the choir. 


Fully worthy of her was Patrick, poor though he was:— 


For there wasn’t a boy in Dunkerron was able 
To dance on the ground as he could on the table. 


Bold though he was at dancing, yet he was not equally bold at 
love-making, feeling too strongly the great gulf that was set 
between a poor and the owner of half a hundred of cows. 
But though he almost avoided her, yet, 


Her thoughts they kept runnin’, surprisin’ to sa 
Most of all on he mia that was "taste i in her tng 
While as for him— 
And as he went clippin’ the briar wid his bill, 
Or rowed up the river, or reaped on the hill, 
Some fancy of Nora would come to him still. 
The arbutus fruit now, or a stretch of the sky 
Would recall her red lip or her laughin’ blue eye, 
The heath flower to-day of her blushes would hint, 
And to-morrow the furze took her tresses’ own tint— 
The spring leaped with her laugh over pebbles of pearl, 
the sailing swan signed him his white-bosomed girl. 
But one evening in the mist as she is driving her cows home, she 
has a fall over a cliff, lighting on a ledge some way below. Patrick, 
who had been close by, hurries off for help, and as no cords could 
be found rapidly, twists a strong hay-rope. His comrades let him 
down over the edge of the cliff, and as he goes he cheers them by 
saying :— 
Have no dread that we'll fail, 
For I’d not be afeard, why, to balance the Pope 
Himself from the clift by so hearty a rope. 
As he was let down he was attacked by some eagles, whose nest 
was close by, but in spite of all the dangers he had to face he 
brought up Nora alive, but senseless. After that he managed to 
pluck up courage to tell Nora his love, and the next spring they 
were married. Pretty though this poem is, yet we cannot sa 
that we find much to admire in those of Mr. Graves’s songs whic 
are written in the well-known rollicking Irish fashion. Such 
songs as these have a great air of being humorous, yet it is by no 
means easy to find where their humour lies. They might well 
have been left in the pages of Punch and other periodicals, in 
Me ig as we learn from the preface, they have already been pub- 
ed. 
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saust have om employed not less than Eight Months as Pupils ts under a Civil or 
India Omen November 1873. 


OWIS EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 

of £60a year, tenable at iar © Cultess orj Hall at either of the Universities of Oxford or 

bridge, is intended to be fil after an of the Ci which will take 

irmingham, on an early day in 

didates are requested to send their 
i or 

Candidates must be bers the Church of 
We ty Years of age, upon 


intending become Caudidates 


Octobe: 
for Holy Orders. 
The 


at the ti 

from 

Member of either Uni 

Arts is due to the 
January 


LITERARY MAN of some an a would be glad to 
Periodical.—Address, 


not legal «Member of either University 
and by an the time of 
ty, till the close of the Term in w which the Degree of Bachelor 


take the CHARGE of a MAG 
M.A., 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Cai 
Test 
2 Es: 
Nati 
lacquain wi elsh 
| will be examined in Welsh 1 = 
en Matthew and the Acts of the Aposties in Greek; the Nineteenth and ae 
ks of the Iliad; the Third Book of Thucydides; the Seventh Book of the : 
Z£eneid; and Latin Prose Composition. Those who fail in Welsh will not be further 
examined. 
The Exhibition w iho 
a : > 
of 
XUM — 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 31, 1874. 


T° the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY 


of CAMBRIDGE. 
I have to solicit the high honour of being for the third consecutive time 
sent by you to Parliament as one of the Representatives of our great University. 
Tf I have hitherto fulfilled my trust to your satisfa if I have lab d for the preserva- 


GENTLEMEN, 


QGUBURBAN RACES.— An Association is in process of 


formation with a view to Purge the Turf. Res‘dents and Owners of roperty in the 
Suburbs of London ave earnestly requested to report their views to the Undersigned, and to 
suppl —s with INFOKMATION as to the character of Race-Meetings which occur in their 
neighbourh 
Communications will be poms held as —— if it be desired. 
103 Victoria Street, S. DU PRE THORNTON, Hon. Secretary. 


tion no less than the amendment of our time-honoured institutions, and if, in parti . 
have been vigilant in all which concerns the dignity and the advantage of the University, the 
promotion of liberal studies, and the welfare of that Church of England to which i 

though not so formally as h fore, the Uni y is bound by many sacred ties, then I hope 
you will allow me again to devote my energies to your serviee in the House of Commons. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient 


servant, 
__ Bedgebury Park, Ji Park, January 2 2, 1874. A.J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


| NIVERSITY of LONDON.—PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TION, 1874.—NOTICE is hereby given, Ll the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 

London will proceed to the ELECTION hg = = BER toserve in PARLIAMENT for the 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON, on Tue February ~ at Twelve o’Clock precisely, in the 

University, Burlington Gardens. All Gra uates whose ‘Names are on the Register of Con- 

vocation are invited to attend at such time and place. 

(Signed) JOHN LUBBOCK, Vice 

Returning Officer 


J anuary ‘1874. 


T° the ELECTORS of the CITY of LONDON.— 


GENTLFEMEN.—The time has arrived when it becomes my duty to inform you that it is 
not my sapention again to offer myself as a Candidate to represent the City of London in 


Parliamen: 
The conti ued enjoyment of your confidence throughout a long Pen! of consecutive years 
has fully walsed every motive of personal distinction of go which men are for the 
most part led to seek the attractions of public life, and I may now fairly claim to 
retire from the er ote of laborious duties to which I have for a ro time become aware that 
health and strength are no longer equ: 
trust you have not found me wanting at any time in my personal gga to those con- 
stant demands upon your Members’ services which you 2 a right to clai 
The duties of a Representative of the City m are manifold and laborious. There is 
= a branch of our commerce, trade, finance, or industry in which your interests are not 
rned, and there are few. if any, which have not been dealt with or affected by the wise 
Segislation of recent years. In the discussions which have attended these changes, and the 
decisions upon them, it has been my desire upon all occasions to take the part which became 
@ representative of your t community. 
Upon questions of public policy, . the principlesof that party to which I have been attached 
frome my earliest life, trees and ve my unvarying support. 
Thave earnestly endeavoured at all onan to uphold the rights and Pelvileges otf the Corpora- 
tion of the City, its Guilds, and its Companies. 
With a lasting sense of the kindness shown to me personally, 
I have the honour to remain, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 


71 Old Broad Street. ROBERT WIGRAM CRAWFORD. 
EADING ALOUD.—Miss EMILY FAITHFULL continues 


her PRIVATE LESSONS — yg for Home Reading, Public Speaking, 
Pronunciation, English compose. & &c. KESIDENT PUPILS received for a term of 
six or eight weeks. LECTURES on Erocu Lio’, English Literature. Poetry. and Art, 
by arrangement Iustitutes.—Apply to SECRETARY, 50 Norfolk Square, 
Hyde Park, London. 


Q)UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCKBRIDGE, Hants.— 
Sound Education for Boys, Special attention to Stones, to 
Chemi both Th and Practical. References to Dr. Debus, F.R. . Frankland, 
aon Dr. Roscoe, F.R.S,; Dr. Angus Smith, F.R.S. Tyndall, Dr. Voeleker, 
F.R.S.; Dr. Williamson, ERS. The FIRST TERM of i874 commenced W ednesday, 
C. WILLMORE, Principai. 


January 1874. 


GANATORIUM. PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 


\ HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? A ns ls of 
INFORMATION FOR AUTHORS ON PRINTING Pu 
be obtained on application to R. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane, 
DENT & CO.,. 61 Strand, and 34 Royal E xchange, Manufac- 
© turersof CHRONOMETERS. W ATCHES. ASTRONOMICAL, HOUSE and TUR- 
RET CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Prince of Waies; Makers of the Great Clock 
of the Houses of Parliament. and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal Observatory. 
Greenwich. Catalogues on application.—61 Strand, 54 and 35 Royal Exchange (adjoining 
Lloyd's). London. F actory, Sav oy Street. 
Ce: ECONOMISING STOVES.—F ‘ENDERS, FIREIRONS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, and COAL- BOXES. —WILLIAM s. 
BURTON ners to draw attention to his large stuck of the above, and especially to two NEW 
ATENT STOVES for economising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of heat), 
which can it seen in operation in his show-rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 


sa 4. £s. 
Black Register Stoves ....... from . 9 . to 
Bright Steel do. ....... 
Steel and ose 210 to 
Chimney-pie tte & 


Coat SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BU RTON has 400 different 


Patterns of COAL SCOO?’S on SHOW, of which he invites inspection, The Prices vary 
from 2s. id. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops. from 2s. 4d.; do. do., zine-lined, from 5s. 3d. ; 
covered Box Scoops, from 6s.; litto, with Hand- Sevop, from &s. td.; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from Ms. ; highly tinished and ornamented. and fitted with imitation ivory 

andles. from 22s, to 150s. There is also a choice selection of Wooden Cval Boxes, with iron 
and brass mountings, from 43s. to 130s. 

WILLIAM S. BURTUN, Generel: Furnishing L by i t.to the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing upwards ot 550 Lilustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with eras Seen and Plans of the 30 large Show-rooms, postage free.— 
39 Oxford Street. W.: 1, 1A, 2,3. and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Phyce; and 
1 Newman Yard, Lon: W. The Cost Goods to the most distant partsof the 
United Kingdom by Kailway is triding. WLLLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery ata small tixed rate. 


CHAIRS and SOFAS.—HOWARD & SONS, 

Manufacturers, solicit an inspection ef their Stock, which is of the most varied description. 
25, 26, & 27 Berners Strect, Oxford Street, London, W.; Patentces of Wood Tapestry, Parquet 
Flooring, and Carpet ; ; Decorators and Cabinet Makers, by steain power. 


GME E’S SPRING MATBTIB.ES 8, 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3141, (Price from 25s.) 
Is kept in Stock throughout the Country by Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
whose names will be forwarded on application by 
W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, 
Who will also forward. upon request, post free, the New and Revised Baiticn, with Prices, 
of their Desi zns ot Furniture, and of Iron and Brass Bedstead: 


COOPER'S HILL COLLEGE.—TWENTY-FOUR of MR. 
ASHTON’S PUPILS have i am into the College since the opening in 1871. Last July 
Ten were sent up and EIGHT passed 
84 King Henry's Road, South Hampstead. 


bine AN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. 
Swe ww for Admission are specially PREPARED by the her, Dr. WRIGLEY. 

A.8., formerly Professor of ees Addiseombe. and late Examiner of 
intments in the Indian Civil Engineering Serviee and Indian Telegraph. — 
Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, 8.W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling. Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other 0; ati. 

Prospectuses free.—CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathboue Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liv erpool,and Dublin. 


HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN PAYING CASH, 
I AWEARCE @D PHILLIPS & CQ 
COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS, 

13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

A Fashionable Order Trade of the highest class, established for half-a-eeatury on the credit 


DUCATION — SEASIDE (Worthing). — Preparation for 

Public Schools and Universities, Military and Civil Service Examinations. by the late 

ae oe of a Public School in connexion with the London University,assisted by a Cambridge 

Wrangler. Modern Languages taught = aoamens —Letters may be addressed to C. R., care 
Messrs. Rivingtons, W aterloo Place, London. 


WooLwicn and ARMY DIRECT.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES 
(Wrang. Cam.), who, with Twenty Years’ experience, has passed 300 (2nd last Scuterabes, 
for Woolwich), receives a few PUPILS expressly for the above.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 
F,PUCATION in GERMANY. — PUPILS received by 


Colonel ROBERTS, late R.M. Artillery, Knicht of the Legion of Honour and 
Medjidie. During the last eleven years of his —— Colonel eee has been a as 
upon 


A but now doing business exclusively for ready money payment, aud supplying Clothes 
and Uniforms of the best quality, to Order only. at inoderate prices. 
Lists on ap plication, 


H J. NICOLL'S Celebrated SOVEREIGN TWEED 
* OVERC 0 ATS (Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, One Guinea each, 
are further im; roved by the insertio » constructed as to allow expansion on the 

t xfrom the exterior. This usefel invention 
was registered by HH. 1 these Overcoats can only be obtained at 
his several addsesses; in London, 118, 129 Regent Street. and 22 Cornhill ; 
chester, lo chester, 10 Mosley Street ; : + Liverpool, 50 Bold Street ; Birmingham, 39 New Street. 


W HEELE GRASS SEEDS for 


an Instructor and Examiner by or’ 
31 Karisplatz, = reiburg, 


FPUCATION.— The VICAR of a healthy Country Village, 
on the mentee: of Herts, within easy access of London, formerly Scholar aud Fellow of his 
and w much and successful experience in Tuition. receives into his famil 
FOU CUNTLEMEN to prepare for the Universities, and for the Civil or Com- 
itive Examinations. The highest references.—Address, F. P. S., m Lusticution, 
Finsbury Ci Cireus, London, E.C. 


A ‘A FEW PUPILS, preparing for the Army or Universities, &e., 

received by a Gloucestershire VICAR, Public School man ; classical Honours. Three 
miles from a town. Terms, £150 per aunum.—iddress, M.A., care of Steel & Jones, Adver- 
tising Agents, Spring Gardens, 8.V 


F{DUCATION, thorourhly Accomplished and Efficient, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. in a beautiful healthy Suburb of aa 
from 70 guineas. Keferences, ludian, Luglish, aud Continental.— Address, 
Hyde Park. 
Hwee STANI, MATHEMATICS (Pure and Mixed), 
APPLIED MECH cea and NATURAL SCHIBNCES.—An INDIAN OFF ICIAL, 
at home on furlouzh, reads the above subjects with One or Two PUPILS ‘preparing for 
Address, INDIAN, 18 Pelham Street, South Kensington. 


MALVERN “COLLEGE.—The SENIOR CLASSIC 
ASSISTANT-MASTERSHUIP. to which a Coardimg House, Fort fara ie 
ship ighgate School. for t post, 10 must hay au 

wested to send their ‘Tcstimonials to t MASTER, on inivenity 


Terms 
M. M., Westerton’s 


OARD, or PARTIAL BOARD and RESIDENCE.— 
GENTLEM EN desiring the above in a Private F onal may be aceommodated with the 

in a pleasantly situated house in the Belgrave Road, a t -_—. from the Shepherd's 
on the Metropolitan Railway—the Uxbridge Road Station, communicating with 
North of Loudon, is also adjacent.—Appiy to Mr. Deans) Southampton Street, 


GMALL UNFURNISHED COTTAGE in the Country, 


quite retired, wi Cute Orehard, or Paddock, within a mile of the Charch, 
WANTED bya MARRIED (noChildren). Rent £20 to £25.—_Replyto EB. E., 
Kelly's Library, Vigo Street, 


POR SALE.—A PICTURE VAN DYCK.—Apply 


to the FRENCH i CONSUL, 3 Gloucester Place, Edinbur, 


THE PALL-MALL.—This F REST. AUR: ANT is REMOVED to 
8 and C Premises 
uM REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(Embracing the late Gallery of Tilestration. yhieh ies now available for Regimental Dinners 
and s 
trance to Private ceriton. Street. adjacent. 
iii for Suppers. as betore. under an Exemption Li 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every e endeavour is 


madeto render thie Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room 
men. Sea-Water Serviee in the Hoetel.— Communications to Tle 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


CROQUET GROUNDS and LAWNS. 


HEELERS’ GRASS SEEDS, finest quality 1s. per 1b., 
203. 2 bushel, sample (sudicient to renovate a Croqnet Ground) post free for ls. 
WHEELER & SON, Seed Growers, Gloucester, and 59 Mark Lane, London 


WHEELERS’ GUINEA COLLECTION of GARDEN 


SEEDS, a marvel of Cheapness. 


WV HEELERS’ GUINEA COLLECTION of GARDEN 


SEEDS i is sent carriage free to all Rail lway Stations. 


\ HEELERS’ LI TTLE BOOK. In Four Parts, Viz. :— 
Gardcn Seeds. Flower Sceds. Seed Potatoes, Farm Seeds. Profusely Illustrated, post 
free for Six Diamps, Gratis to Customers. 


WHEELER & SON, SEED 


Gloucester, and 59 Mark Lane, Lo udon, 


Brien IN SELTZER WATER, 3s. Gd. per Dozen. 
Six Dozen Rail F: & GARRAD, Chemists,9 Bruton Street. New 
Bond Street, and 1(3 High Street, Oxfor 


(QHOCOL. AT MENIER for BREAKFAST. 
AWARDED MEDAL AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
___ Beware of Imitations, Observe Trade-Marks aud real Name. 


(HOCOLA T MENIER for LUNCHEON. 
AWARDED MEDAL AT TIIE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
ae of Imitations. Observe Trade-Marks and real Name. 


MEN S COCOA, sold in and Packets.and ‘Vib. Tins. 
A 


ARDED MEDAL AT THE VIENNA EXUIBITION. 
Beware of Imitations. Observe 'Trade- Marks and real Name. 


MEXIERS ESSENCE of A,sold in $1b. and Tins, 


AWARDED MEDAL at VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

Beware of Imitations. Observe Trade-Marks and real Nume. 
MENIERS CHOCOLAT-POWDER, Plain and Vanilla 
Flavour. Sold in and Tins, 

AWARDED MEDAL AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
___ Beware of Imitations. _ Observe Trade-Marks aud real Name. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER defies all honest Competition, Anaual 
Consumption execeds 8,006,000 Lbs. 
AWARDED MEDAL AT TUE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
Beware vt Imitations. Observe Trade-Marks and real Name. 
FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE: 
SOUTHWARK STRELT AND WOKCESTER STUEET. BOROUGH. 


GROWERS, 
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